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Any one who has had the opportunity to look into the fir. scientists while 
that have so for appeared of the monumental seven-volume pi a few, leading 
PSYCHOLOGY : A STUDY OF A SCIENCE ( Koch, 1959-62 ), «this difference 
impressed by the tremendous ramifications and developments of ibiplitting about 
range of areas of specialization within the subject, introspective 


And yet, itis indeed very odd that today, in psychology, we'his activity 
the one side, persistently continue to argue with all tenseness and gus”! data is 
several others op the other side, that these latter are à group using uy of empty 
methods or are indulging in philosophical psychology or mysticism or prone 
chology, and also trying to tell them what exactly scientific methods In", And 
logy should be like and have to be like, The displeasure of the so-calledlisease, 
tific psychologists with the activities of those whom they regard as tnéanism 
scientific and unscientific colleagues is some times expressed by using laberence 
the “scientific” groups as ‘behaviorists’, ‘radical behaviorists’, ‘social physpation 
‘operationists’, and so on and so forth; and it is some times even more ace for 
expressed in organised attempts, as is recently done by setting up a spec 
exclusive group or groups to include only those of them whom the group woulls 
adjudge as “scientists” in psychology, such as the ‘Psychonomic Society!!! 
( Amer. Psychol, 1960, 15, 4, 281-82), “Applied Psychclogists”, “Experimenta? 


Psychologists”, “Applied Experimental Psychologists” and so on, 


This is odd; because in no other science do you witness this strange 
phenomenon ! And further, inspite of thé fact that some of the most important 
physicists, chemists, 
sionally, ‘indulged’ in speculative activities which may be dubbed as more or less 
‘meta-physical’, i.e., beyond the domain of ‘physical reality’, they are never 
labelled off by terms like ‘meta-physicists’ or ‘meta-astronomers’ or ‘meta-mathe- 
maticians’ with a view to sharply distinguish them from the more ‘scientific’ 
scientists. i 


biologists, astronomers and mathematicians have also occa- 


* Abridged from the Presidential Address to the section of Psychology and 
Ed. Sciences of the 50th Ind, Sc, Cong. session, Delhi, 1963. : 
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[ns to be that every physicist, chemist, etc. is assumed to 
experimental, mathematical and other methods that are 
ecific discipline and provided he is using his talents and 
ligently, honestly, relevantly and conscientiously, it is also 
forts could be reasonably expected to contribute to the pro- 
line as ascience. One physicist can legitimately question the 
clusions of another physicist, but he normally does not doubt 
us of the other, 
uld be in psychology, too, Every psychologist sh 
ing and outfit, the necessary acquaintance with the experimental, 
ical and other techniques oppropriate to his discipline. And he should 
cted to be a scientist in his discipline as long as he is obviously not 
of using those techniques and procedures but uses the appropriate Ones 


ould have, as a 


te stage 
what are the appropriate scientific methods in psychology, without 


the widely held explicit or implicit assumption that every technique 


physics or mathematics or mechanics is necessarily appropriate also in 


gy- à : 
wo persons, each affirming that psychology is a science, may mean really 
fferent things : one may mean that psychology aims continuously at using 
fic techniques for conducting its enquiries, gathering data and analysing 
nterpreting them; and that it is at present also doing this as best as possi- 


the other person may mean that it has already reached the 


the other hand, 
in the sense that all necessary scientific 


lly developed status of a science, 
echniques have been already available for full and effective use, and also that 


it has arrived at a larger number of scientific truths already. Many of us 
including the present writer, would subscribe to the former view, but would 
seriously doubt the latter, for I often like to compare work in the science 
of psychology with that in medical science, Medical investigations and 
: conclusions are very often based on data from  palient's introspective 
reports. There are, of course, in addition, non-introspective data, too, in 
medicine, Further, medical science has developed and is continuously deve- 
loping means of objective evaluation of data side by side with collection of 
subjective data, but it has not fully or even largely succeeded in this, But for 
this reason it cannot afford to disregard all the introspective revelations on the 
ground that they are subjective, private or objectively unverifiable, etc, In fact 
often, it has to depend and act upon the introspective materials to a great extent, 
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And yet, it may also use the very introspective data to reach an opposite conclu- 
sion than what the subject tells ! So may psychology, too! In medicine, when 
the sabject reports there is pain in the head, the medical man may trace the 
actual trouble to the stomach conditions. In psychology, when the subject reports 
that he likes so-and-so very much, the psychologist may be led to conclude on the 
basis of various other considerations that he unconsciously really hates so- 
and-so. 

In medicine the ‘unscientific’ nature of the introspective and other 
methods has not seriously engaged the attention of the medical scientists while 
in psychology it is the major preoccupation for wrangling of quite a few, leading 
divisions of psychologists into camps and cliques. The reasons for this difference 
are obvious. Medical scientists cannot afford the luxury of hair-splitting about 
mere procedures and about the “ultimate scientific validity" of introspective 


reports as long as these help them to act, and as long as this activity 

leads to useful results, They make the best of gwhat-ever relevant data is 

available from all possible sources available, They cannot afford the luxury of empty 

talk about methods to the extent of losing sight of the world of real problems 

facing them. The major consideration for them is the relevance of the data, And | 

yet their activities have led to important scientific conclusions about disease, 

treatment, health and also structure, organization and function of human organism | 

and its various parts relevant to acia work, In other words, medical science | 

has been making great progress as a science despite the fact that preoccupation ! 

with methodology has not been one of its major or even minor concerns for { 

'  . prolonged debates. ` | 

In psychology, the fact that introspection lends itself to misuse and has its 

own limitations is a reason not for abandoning introspection, but for greater skill j 
in its use”. “The proposal of later behaviorists to permit introspective phraseology 
as a part of the subject’s ‘verbal behavi ior' while excluding it from the language of 
the ‘scientific psychology’ misses the vital point of the subjects report; and such a 
convention makes it meaningless to ask whether the subject is speaking the truth 
and impossible to discover what he really intends to assert", Not only that, but 
Burt ( 1982 ) further concludes that conscious processes "'exhibit certain regulari- 

ties, and obey certain laws” and are therefore “amenable to scientific research”, A 

The study of the phenomena of consciousness and the method of introspection, are 

undertaken by no other science, These, therefore, according to Burt, should form 

"the most distinctive feature of psychologist's task". Mere AERE US like that 

of Hull ( 1952 ) leaves out too much, particularly in psychology. Criticising such 

orthodox positions of ‘scientific psychologists’ Maslow ( 1962 ) too says that “all 

such loyalty-positio ns are silly. Our job is to integrate these various truths into 
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r only loyalty". Rapaport too complains 
y ihe measuring furor seems to have made an 
and between the two of (hem they may 


` the whole truth, which should be ou 
bitterly "that in present day psycholog 
unholy alliance with an axiomatic furor 
well doom psychology to stagnation” ( 1959 ). 

This diametricily of opposing views poses 2 par 
However, it is not that diametrically opposite points of view are not 
advanced sciences like physics and chemistry. 

of their respective 
the whole areas of 
f their discipline. 
or chemistry OF 
t matter concerned 


adox for psychology asa 


science. 
noticeable among leaders in the more 
The opposing views of such scientists relate to aspects 
discipline without leading to a ` controversy whether 

investigation are to be excluded or not from the very scope o 
In other words, as long 95 2 member of the discipline of physics 
biology is attacking whatever aspects of his interest in the subjec 
systematically, diligently, sincerely and is honestly reporting bis findings, using 

the best available methods, having regards to appropriate methods to the given 

conditions and situations, his status as a scientist in his field is not questioned. j 


A discipline cannot become à science by merely imitating in externals a 
in form another science which has achieved prestige, by doning on the garb and 
were, to that of a child which has yet a long way to go to develop 
but who, instead of developing in a natural way by 
acquiring all the necessary substance in the body and through a gradual develop- 
bones and muscles, desires to look like an adult immediately by putting on 
holding a large walking stick or putting 
thing analogous to this is what is 


nd 


apparel, as it 
into a full grown adult, 


ment of 
over-size shoes or clothes of an adult or 


on a pair or glasses land yet, perhaps, some 
happening at the moment in the discipline of psychology, the desire to be, an 
adult, strong, independent, respectable, in possession ofallthe mature skills and 
techniques is quite legitimate, But to put an appearance to that effect without 
actually developing in terms of substance, materials, size and content to that 
extent is ludicrous, Psychology has yet to travel a long way in order to be able 
to reach the true status of an all round science. 
1t is this kind of situation which has led even very strong methodologiss, 

who have themselves also made contribution to the content of psychology declare 
that we should now agree to a moratorium for some years on the ES for 
methodology and concentrate our altention on developing the content of psycho- 
logy, Stevens ( 1958 ), a doyen of psycho-physicists today says : “Let us admit 
first of all that a concern with method is justified only if it leads tio S di 
beyond itself, The study of method, which I suppose is the pr E j z 
that uct worked term methodology, is one of those ‘necessary o 

cia D D D " r 5 GE S 
ficiation lies in its potential contribution to the solving of substantive problems. 
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if an empirical problem is worth solving, a method for it is worth developing, but 
it may turn out that there is little profit in fashioning tools to do what no body 
wants done, Methodology can easily become methodolatry ( italics ours ). Cantril 
( 1961 ) also observes that “An over-concentration on problems of measure- 
ment as such can easily side-track the investigator from the more important 
concentration on what data are significant together and can blind him completely 
to the problem of problemization, with its concurrent problem of selecting the 
standards worth measuring. Further more, those who are wedded solely to 
quantitative approach are all too frequently unwilling to tackle problems for which 
there are no available quantitative techniques, thus limiting themselves to research 
impressive only in the elaborate quantitative treatment of data. 

This is bad enough ! But the error atthe extreme is much worse, ViZ., 
the assumption that every problem could be attacked quantitatively bere and 
now, that quantitative techniques are immediately available to study them ! And 
when it is found that this is really not possible with a given set of. data, attempts 
are made to artificially force the problem or the data some how into a pattern 
or framework of quantitative style !! 

What is very much worse in the current concern for methodology is the 
fact that this concern is not for devising, discovering or inventing methods or 
combination of methods of investigation which would be most appropriate for 
the peculiar subject matter of psychology as such, but it is a concern mainly for 
imitating, importing and gratting techniques and methods which have beea 
developed and found successful in some other disciplines whose subject-matter 
is in fundamental and important aspects very different in character from that of 
psychology. This may be illustrated by Kurt Lewin's attempt to import certain 
mathematical concepts into psychological analysis and interpretation of which 
seems to be highly artificial. Morton Duetsch ( 1954 ) comments that the *topolo- 
gical concepts' employed by Lewin are, from the point of view of mathematical 
topology, of rudimentary nature and are torn out of their mathematical contexts, 
Mathematicians have sometimes seen little relationship between the ‘topological 
concepts’ employed by Lewin and mathematical topology". 

Referring to the first foible of modern psychosocial scientists which he 
names “amnesia” and the “mania of new discoveries" or “false pretensions at 
originality" Sorokin (1956 ) observes: “The new and the growing belief is” 
that when one masters routine statistical method, he becomes competent to do 
research on any problem in any field, including the field which he has not 
studied at all. This “omnibus researcher" has already become an institution in 
psycho-social research and teaching and is widely used by the government, 
business and research institutions, The '"fomnibus-professor" is being appointed 
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, more and more often by'universities for teaching psycho-social discipline which 

d he never studies, but which—as statistician, mathematician, or experimenter with 

- rats and dogs —it is assumed he will be able to teach more scientifically than 

the scholars who have spent many years in these fields". 

In many quarters, research appears to have become and to be increasingly 

becoming an *'ndustry"—purposeless, goalless, superficial, slipshod, sporadic, 

d research on unrelated bits and un-coordinated topics and therefore leading to 

af hardly any significant or really meaningful conclusions. Organizations providing 

| financial aid to promote research are set up. The whole situation gives a feeling 

that research is to be made to order, “Publish or perish", as they say in the 

United Slates, is becoming a maxim everywhere, While research activity has 

undoubtedly to be encouraged, one sometimes wonders if it is true research activity 

A3 that is being encouraged, After going through such research studies, the question 

“So what ?" looms very large before the mind of the reader ! A good deal of 

such research involves little thinking and acquaintance with the current status of 

the basic and the fundamental ideas on the subject matter, but is well clothed 

| and adorned with all the paraphernalia of hypothesis making, design, tables, 

| correlations etc. together with very pompous statements couched in heavy 

i technical jargon to express some very irite ideas. Some times the author fabricates 

; “his own system of symbols, signs and notations to make it look impressive. In the 

E midst of such preoccupation the quest for substantial acquisition to knowledge 

| Mm is completely lost sight of. “All form and no substance” is very often the 

comment one is forced to make after going through at least some of the reports 
of research appearing in the many journals. 


ud 


What is most important, therefore in psychology today, isto give more 
and more attention to the substantial aspects of the subject matter of psychology. 
And to achieve this, it will be necessary to include in our program of training for 

| . undergraduate, pestgraduate and the Ph. D researcher habit-modes of attending 
- — to substantial data, first and foremost, and nextío the techniques for handling 
EM the data. The sage at the — in training programs in the Universities 
ms to bet more on the second, and the. first is indeed often aie One 


Speaking about the American psychological scene, one must not overlook 
IT virtue which American intellectuals as a class possess, viz, 
d con NEE "leie? SES For them, no one is too Ierpel to 
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fic field, about which 1 can speak with some acquaintance, The American acade- 
mician can make as well as take severest criticism. Itis taken to bea part of 
the game. One would very much wish we also develop this attitude on the 
discussive plane—not on the personal level— whether in the academic field or 
in the political feld. We would then feel confident that even if we occasionally 
take wrong routes in psychology there are always excellent chances of corrective 
criticisms and reprimands forthcoming and of realising our errors before it is 
too late. 


All these criticisms also do not imply that we are against the modern 
attempts cf some of the important psychologists to advance the science of psycho- 
logy by discovering the basic factors of behavioral relationships in such a way 
that use could be made of the knowledge of these factors to improve the under- 
standing of human relations and their better management, to improvise quicker 
communication, precise communications, quicker responses, precise responses and 
more efficient discharge of work and assignments by machines and/or by human 
beings, and for human beings, Our critical eye falls on the over-doing in this 
direction, the over-estimation of the power and the capability of scientific-cum- 
mechanistic procedure fer se even when valid and substantive scientific data or 
materials are lacking. In much of today's researches, ‘validity? and ‘reliability’ 
are questions characterstically discussed more in relation to computational proce- 
dure, not to the very substance, the data with reference to its sources, or to the 
relevence of the tools used. Our critical eye, therefore, is against the belief 
that because the formula and automation symbolize scientific advancement in 
many ways, therefore, they are scientific advancements by themselves, and so 
every investigation must take the inevitable direction of manufacturing or fabri- 
cating formulas and machines—even machines for thinking, feeling and so on— 
if we are to be looked upon as scientifically advanced human beings. It is some- 
times over-looked that ultimately it is the human being who does and shall mani: 
pulate these in whatever manner he chooses, It may be that in some respects 
his will and choice will have restrictions because of the inevitability of the 
movements of the mechanical processes once set up, But even then, (bere 
would be and would have to be stages when he would be in a position to control 
and manipulate the processes, 


This means that whenever we are faced with a problem in a given disci- 
pline which we find we are unable to tackle with the available techniques of 
other sciences, we have to seriously think of two alternatives rather than rushing 
to chop off portions or aspects from the scope of the subject matter in order to suit 
the subject matter to the procedures and techniques available, 
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The first alternative would be to ask seriously whether the portion or 
aspect of the subject matter which could not to be tackled by the present methods 
available is truly spuriovs and is not legitimate part of the subject matter. And, if 
it is so, then we may proceed to exclude such portion or aspect from the scope of 
the subject matter. 

The second alternative is to ask if there is substantial aspect of the subject 
matter which we ought to preserve as a part of the subject matter in spite of our 
inability to deal with it with the present techniques. If this is so, then must we 
not make concerted effeorts to devise suitable techniques to attack the subject 
matter ? 

Psychology seems to be growing in such dimensions and into so many 
specialized areas during the last 25 years that we may well have, very soon a 
whole group of interrelated disciplines called ‘psychological sciences", analogous 
in the development of biology into biological sciences, In view of such peculiar 
and unique character of psychological subject matter, psychology may well have 
to develop its own unique methods and techniques to attack its special problems 
systematically. It would be suicidal for the science of psychology to ape exclusi- 
vely the techniques and methods of other sciences by transplanting them from 
those other sciences just because these techniques have been found successful in 
the other sciences, 


So for as the state of psychology in India is concerned, many of the 
comments made above would naturally not apply for the simple reason, it must 
be admitted, that we have as yet very little output to our credit in psychology. 
At the moment, unfortunately much of whatever little work has been produced 
in India shows dependence upon the American or the British initiative in terms 
of topics as well as methods of investigation. There is very little original research 
in sense of new hypotheses, stricking new way of collecting or investigating data, 
or exploring or experimenting upon new ideas, which are different form and not 
copied from those available elsewhere. There is a general anxiety among the 
psychologists in this country, old and young, to catch up with the modern 
developments in the subject in the more advanced countries. This is unfortu- 
nately often reflected in the tendency amongst them to replicate and even copy 
much of the work that is done in America, In research investigation all imitation 
is not necessarily bad or unhealthy. In fact, in several instances result of 
replication of work done elsewhere also have valuable contribution toward a 


pur Comparisons and contrasts of situations under different contexts or 
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serious efforts to emulate rather than imitate. And of course, the most prized 
attempts should lie in the direction originating new hypotheses and methods. 
On the other hand we sometimes find a tendency to imitate the more routine 
and formal skills which are only auxiliary to the main investigation of the subject 
matter, in the belief that these skills in themselves constitute the very heart of the 
subject matter. Further more, the tendency to imitation has some fundamental 
limitations, The imitators usually reproduce or tread the paths of what is 
currently accepted in the other country, But by the time he comes to be acquai- 
nted about the acceptance of this idea or the work in that country, there have 
emerged in that region newer ideas and procedures which have corrected or 
discredited or surpassed or considerably modified the earlier ones wbich our 
invistigator is yet unaware of. The result very often is that the imitating investi- 
gator imitates stale and worn out ideas which are often back numbers or discre- 
dited in the place of their origin, 

It is, therefore, most desirable for us in India to look for avenues to strike 
new and original paths in research. This function may be helped a great deal 
by discovering or rediscovering avenues of research which may not be altogether 
new for us because they did exist in this country at one time, but which are 
different from those that are and have been common in other countries, and 
therefore, relatively new to them. It is necessary to search for problems and 
areas of investigation which will yield substantial and rewarding data as a result 
of the efforts put in. It is also necessary to look forward to and hypothesize worth 
while generalizations than only formal or trite conclusions. 


Although, ultimately, all psychology will be the one same science for all 
regardless of the different geographical and cultural centres where it would be 
developing, it is also equally true that psychology has had a some what peculiar 
line or lines of development in each of the countries in which it has developed 
from early times. And in this sense, we may talk of 'fAmerican Psychology”, 
“British Psychology", “German Psychology”, “French Psychology", “Japanese 
Psychology”, “Russian Psychology", or “Indian Psychology” or any other 
psychology. These diversities have been gradually diminishing in psychology 
and ultimately they would be dissolved completely. Yet, historically, there 
have been specific ways of raising issues peculiar to the given geographical 
locality, to the soil, to the people having their own peculiar cultural ways 
and ideological developments, that have resulted in the emergence of specific 
modes of asking questions, undertaking investigations, approaching the subject- 
matter, evolving procedures of investigation, etc. which have also been 
peculiar to the soil or the area of its investigators, And, naturally, in its broad 
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terms, psychologists familiar with the background of psychological problems and 
their developments which are peculiar toa country may find themselves more 
at home in dealing with the problems and issues in their own ways rather than 
in the ways developed by other different people. 

This, however, be very broadly and roughly true only at the present 
stage of the Open: of psychology, because we have not yet developed 
one all-embracing comprehensive system of the science of psychology as such 
that has discovered many basic laws of human behavior which could be consi- 
dered as universally true for all human beings. Even in the same country, 
different approaches to the study of psychological probleins which have gone to 
build up different 'systems' of tackling the problems as well as solving them; as 
for example, psychoanalysis and its derivatives, the gestalt sts, the behaviorists, 
and so forth, It would, therefore, be appropriate for some of the Indian psycho- 


logists, trained in the modern methods, to look into, discover and to re-discover 


the. development of psychological studies in their own country, the problems 
raised and the approaches and methods developed íor the same in their own 
country, as for example, the psychology of feeling and emotions and emotional 
expressions of rasa and bhava in the science of dramatics ( natyasastra ), of 
perception and cognition, and psycho-physiological studies of Yoga, and other 
aspects and lines of investigation, It is highly probable that in these problems 
and also methods many of the Indian psychologists may eventually find themselves 
more on the “home pitch', so to speak, to use an expression from the game of 
cricket, And this is also likely that to facilitate their capacity to make their own 
contribution to psychological research, In any case, the most important point 


is that inclination for such activities has to be encouraged and not discouraged — . 


but one finds that occasionally there is strong discouragement facing such an 
endeavour, lam urging this in order to enrich our repertoire of the methods 
as well as the store of knowledge in the discipline. 


There is a great need in India for research on independent lines with inde- 
pendent themes. On the cher hand, we find today in India a lot of repetition of 
subjects of research and procedures which are already adopted and conclusions 
which too are already discovered elsewhere. It might be very much worthwhile 
in India to explore the mental aspects of human behavior along the very Indian 
traditional lines of approach. _ Even if this leads to prove the utter futility of the 
undertaking in this or that regard, that in itself would be a contribution. But 
this must be done as a result of thorough and careful utilization of these lines of 


approach rather than thoughtless rejection by prejudging the issue. On the other 
| and it is surprising that it is the non-Indian physiological psychologists, for 
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example, who have taken keen interest in the psychology of Yoga system, using 
modern techniques, like Dr. Wanger and others ( 1959, 1961 ) while we are 
trying to look to the West both for subjects of research and procedures. We 
of course do notintend to suggest at all that we should not learn from the 
Western methods and approaches, Indeed, we must do this and profit from the 
new knowledge as much as we can also, But, further, we must also utilize the modern 
advanced instruments and techniques to verify the phenomena we find around 
us on the psychological front rather than dismissing it as unscientific or mystic 
without careful examination. We should not have to be awakened to a sense of 
appreciation of some of these things only after the rest of the world has found 
them of profound significance ! . 
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CONTEMPORARY LEARNING THEORY 
Ernest R. Hilgard 
Stanford University, California, U. S. A, 


The growth of psychology all over the world, but especially in the United 
States, has been such that it is virtually impossible to keep abreast of develop- 


ments. Underwood (1964) has recently estimated that several thousand articles 


on human learning have appeared in the last decade, and this is only cne aspect 
of the psychological study of learniog, perbaps as many or more studies having 
been done with animal subjects. Yet at times one must try to step aside and 
assess what is going on; that is what I shall try to do in this brief article addressed 
to the readers of this new journal. 

In the first place, I. believe it is fair to state that the era of the great debates 
in learning theory is over, at least temporarily The issues that are most in the 
forefront of discussion are not those being fought out by Koffka against Thorndike, 
or Tolman against Guthrie, or Hull against Skinner, or any more recent counter- 
parts, Rather the issues tend to lie within the systems, with associationists 
arguing over one-stage vs. incremental learning, with Spence comparing his 
formulations with those of Hull, whose tradition he represents, with cognitive 
theorists trying to assimilate Piaget as well as Tolman, and turning to computer 
simulation of problem solving as one way out. Thus the issues are narrowed, and 
tbe historical roots of some of them can even be ignored. It is probably still of 
value to be acquainted with the major systems at the height of their confidence, 
for the same reasons that contemporary philosophers see some issues more clearly 
if they know the differences between a Democritus, a Plato, and an Aristotle; but 
loyalty to any one posilion is no more necessary than for a philosopher to claim 
that he is a disciple of one of the great men of the past. The only system treated 
in my Theories of learning ( 1956 ) that may be said to be fully confident, and 
to have loyal disciples in any large numbers, is that of B. Y, Skinner, but it is a 
system of a very special sort, possibly better characterized as an effective techno- 
logy than as a theory. 

If the larger systems do not any longer gather many ardent disciples, what 
are the rallying points for young and entbusiastic workers interested in experiments 
and theories in the field of learning ? At the present time, I would list six foci 
of interest that represent some of the major centers of contemporary excitement 
among students of learning. Of course this is a somewhat narrow view, for many 
of the more traditional problems are still being worked on, and often in novel and 
important ways. I am assuming that these will be familiar, so that I am instead 
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trying to answer the question : What are some representative topics eliciting new 
enthusiasm where there was less interest 10 or 15 years ago ? 

1. The new physiology and biochemistiy of learning—There was a period 
in the 1930's and 1940's when the voices of Lashley, Tolman, Guthrie, Hull, 
Skinner, all agreed that we knew so little about how the brain worked that we 
might as well get our behavioral laws in order, rather than trying to wait for the 
neurophysiologists to catch up. That mood is now changed, because there are 
many new ideas from brain physiology and brain chemistry that may soon help us 
far more than we have been helped in the past. Among these developments are 
( 1) the experiments on self-stimulation of the brain, showing what are perhaps 
“pleasure centers" and “pain centers”, controlling various kinds of motivated and 
learned behavior, ( 2 ) the experiments concerned with arousal mechanisms, 
particularly the reticular activating system, but also with the habituation mecha- 
nisms, orienting reflexes, and the like, to which the Russians have called attention, 
( 3 ) the experiments concerned with chemical mediators of the type of cholines- 
ierase and acelylcholine, but also RNA, and the possible significance of the glia 
cells, leading to ‘‘chemical’’ theories of memory, ( 4 ) experiments with “split 
brains” ( single hemispheres learniny, but both hemispheres functional ), and many 
others, Rather than give a long bibliography, permit me to refer to some recent 
chapters by Pribram ( 1960, 1964 ) in which many of these developments 
are dealt with, 

2, Mathematical models—While mathematical models were already 
coming along when my book was revised in 1959, they have matured greatly 
since that time, and there is now a 3-volume handbook on them ( Luce, Bush & 
Galanter, 1962 ), a number of other volumes, anda new Journal of Mathematical 
Psychology. The models are by no means restricted to learning, but now deal 
with perceptual processes and many other problems within psychology. 

Among the issues, which point up how controversy is handled when mathe- 
matical tools are sharp, is one over incremental ( small-step ) learning and one- 

, step ( jumpwise ) learniog. This kind of issue is unlike the great debates because 
one theorist, Estes, is responsible for developing both incremental and one-step 
models. Hence ihe issue is not ““Who said it?” but “Which model better fits the 
data ?" The issue was raised originally by Rock( 1957 ) on the basis of a 
paired-associate experiment in which gradual learning was ruled out by substi- 
tuting new pairs for those not learned in one trial. Because the trials to mastery 
for this new-type learning were about equal to those required in the old.style 
method, with the same items repeated over and over again, he decided that 
perhaps the repetition did not produce gradual mastery after all, Estes, who had 
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earlier developed incremental models ( 1950, 1959 ), picked up the idea, and 
was more or less converted to it (Estes, 1960). Bower ( 1961, 1962 ) used 
such a theory most effectively, although Postman and others have not been 
convinced ( e. g , Postman, 1963 ), So this is an interesting issue. The reso- 
lution will no doubt be some sort of compromise, in which there may in fact turn 
out to be a small number of stages of mastery for some kinds of material —probably 
not tiny increments nor just one big jump, 

3, Computer simulatian—Closely related in spirit to mathematical 
model-building is the use of high-speed computers to simulate psychological 
processes, including learning, problem-solving, and thinking. The new computers 
are far more than desk-calculators that have higher capacity ana higher speed; 
they work in novel and unexpected ways, There are three major varicties of 
computers : digital computers, analog - computers, and adaptive computers, the 
first working more like calculating machines, except that they substitute the 
binary system for the more familiar decimal one, the second working by analogy 
( rather more like a slide-rule than a mechanical calculator ), and the third lear- 
ning as it masters problems, hence more like a living learner, They may work 
by algorithms ( formulas that assure a correct answer ) or heuristically ( by 
methods of search and shortcut, in which an answer is possible but not certain ), 
There may be a guiding program or “executive” that puts the computer back 
on the track in case it seems to be going down a blind alley. These develop- 
ments mean that a modern computer isa very flexible instrument, and can be 
used for all manner of problems, Perhaps the most telling result to date has 
been the building into a computer program of the definitions and postulates of 


Whitehead and Russell’s Principia mathematica ( 1925 ), and then setting it to 


work to derive the theorems, The computer successfully derived the first 38 of 
the 52 theorems of the second chapter of the book ( Newell, Shaw, and Simon, 
1958 ), Computer methods have been extended to many fields, even to the 
simulation of personality (‘Tomkins and Messick, 1963 ). 

4, Programed learning and the technology of instruction—A curious 
division of the ways occurred some 30 years ago, with learning becoming a 
central topic for experimental psychology at the same time that the prestige of 
educational psychologists of learning declined, at least in America, The result 
was that the best known psychologists of learning "were little interested in the 
problems of instruction or training. This began to change during world war IL 
when the development of new weapon-system, new detection systems, ced 


the like, demanded technological training on a level heretofore unheard of, Able 
‘Bpedincatel SERGE earlier not interested in the applied aspects of their. 
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field, began to think in terms of applied experimental psychology, or engineering 
psychology. A forward spurt to this development came with B. F. Skinners 
development of programed learning and the teaching machine (Skinner, 1954, 
1958 ), the time now being ripe as it was not when somewhat similar proposals 
were earlier advanced by Pressey ( 1926 ) The new concern over educational 
technology has led to high-level: rcsearch in which there is cooperation between 
psychologist, subject-matter expert, and educator, in new and helpful ways, 
Three large volumes ( Lumsdaine and Glaser, 1960; Lumsdaine, 1961; Glaser, 
1962 ) summarize much of this work, which is now piling up ata great rate. 

The program puts learning principles to work ( individual differences in 
rate of learning, active participation on the part of the learner, new earning 
grafted on what has gone before, immediate knowledge of results ) in testable 
forms, and the use has spread rapidly to industry as to. the public schools, colle- 
ges, and universities, 

5. Verbal learning re-cxamined —Partly as a result of the challenge of 
the program, in which the structure of what has to be learned is so important, 
verbal learning generally is being given a fresh look, Most investigators 
believe now that the laboratory student of learning has paid too little attention 
to the verbal behavior that the learner brings to the laboratory, thatis to the 
logical structure and probabilistic nature of ordinary language ( Cofer, 1963 di 

A subordinate interest that has taken hold and isa focal centre of consi- 
derable attention is short-term memory, by which is meant the retention ( or 
forgetting ) over the first few seconds after memory. A new method introduced 
by the Petersons ( Peterson and Peterson, 1959 ) has been widely adopted to 
see what goes on immediately aíter something has been acquired (Melton, 1963). 
Thus the old problem of “immediate memory” has been revived in a new form. 

6. Imitative learning and the problem of 1einforcement—A number of 
attacks have been made against too great reliance upon the concept of reinforce- 
ment as controlling all learning behavior. Those who join in this attack do not, 
of course, deny the effectiveness of rewards or reinforcements, but. rather point 
tolimitations in our exclusive preoccupation with them, Thus Lawrence and 
Festinger ( 1962 ) show through a brilliant set of experiments that very infre- 
quent rewards, if they are sufficient to keep the organism at work, are more 
effective in preventing extinction when the reward is no longer giv 
much more E Ends nese geg 

Bandura and Walters ( 1963 ), in the context of social learning, return to 
a concept of imitation Bs the basis for acquiring novel responses, They show 
that children can readily copy the behavior of a model, without going through 
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the approximations that reinforcement theory calls for, or without receiving the 
rewards that the Miller-Dollard theory of imitation calls for ( Miller and Dollard, 
1941). Some of their experiments seem to show that learning comes through 
observing the model, while reinforcement determines whether or not that learning 
will be made use of. It is curious that the old topic of imitation, considered 
fundamental by earlier writers such as Mc Dougall (1908), should only now be 
coming back for serious attention by learning theorists, 

So much for a few specimens of current interest. They are not in fact 
greatly illuminated by the systematic positions of the 1930's, although of course 
the historical strands can be detected, 

For those who want to know where we stand, when we are outside the 
arena of debate, are there some things (bat we can assert about learning with 
reasonable confidence ? I believe that there are, and that they have not in fact 
changed very much despite the mountains of evidence that we have been 
accumulating, Let me state a few of these things that we seem to know about 
learning *. 

Many of the principles that can be used in practice have not changed with 
time, so that teacher, mothers and animal trainers who use “old-fashioned” 
methods are not necessarily being foolish, Yet much that we do know has not 
yet been well incorported into practice and there is something to be said for a 
list of suggestions against which to review current practices, The following 
listings are grouped under three headings ( A ) suggestions from stimulu:- 
response association theories, ( B ) suggestions from within cognitive type theories, 
and ( C ) suggestions from personality theories, 

A. SUGGESION FROM WITHIN STIMULUS-RESPONSE ASSOCIATION THEORIES ; 

7. The learner should be active, rather than a passive listener or viewer. 
The S-R theory emphasizes the signihcance of the learner’s responses, and 
“learning by doing” is still an acceptable slogan, 

2. Frequency of repetition is still important in acquiring skill, and in 
bringing enough overlearning to guarantee retention. One does not learn to type, 
or play the piano, or to speaka foreign language, without some repetitive 
practice. 

3. Reinforcement is important, that is, repetition should be under arrange- 
ments in which correct responses are rewarded. While there are some lingering 
questions over details, it is generally found that positive reinforcements (rewards) 
are to be preferred to negative reinforcements ( punishments ). 


1 These statements are modified slightly from an earlier discussion, 
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4, Generalization and discrimination suggest the importance of practice 
in varied contexts, so that learning will become ( or remain ) appropriate to a 
wider ( or more restricted ) range of stimuli, 


5. Conflicts attendant upon generalization and discrimination have conse- 
quences that may be unintended by the person attempting to manage the 
learning, Many of these consequences, as studied by Neal Miller, are of the 
kind that interest students of psychopathology. 


6. Drive conditions are important in learning, but all personal-social 
motives do not conform to the drive interpretations of Hull and Spence, Anxiety, 
as measured by the Taylor scale, appears to act asa drive should, but achieve- 
ment motivation apparently does not ( Farber, 1955 ), 

B. SUGGESTIONS FROM WITHIN COGNITIVE-TYPE THEORIES : 


7, ÀA learning problem should be so structured and presented that the 
essential relationships are open to the inspection of the learner. Thus perceptual 
aspects of the problem ( figure-ground relations, directional signs, *What-leads- 
to-what” ) represent important features, 

2. The direction from simple to complex is mot from arbitrary, meaning- 
less parts to meaningful wholes, but instead from simplified wholes to more 
complex wholes, This suggests that we need to study the psychological organi- 
zation of knowledge, and should not deal mechanically with the part-whole 
problem. 

3. Learning with understanding is more permanent and more transferable 
than rote learning or learning by formula. This generalization gives point to the 
similar emphasis within S-R theory on meaningfulness as a factor making for ease 

of. acquisition and recall. 

4, Cognitive feedback establishes probabilities and ( in some cases at 
least ) is an appropriate explanation of effective reinforcement. The correspon- 
ding S-R principle is that of knowledge of results. The notion is that the learner 
tries something provisionally, and confirms his attempt by its consequences, 

5. Goal-setting by the learner is important as motivation for learning, 
and his successes and failures are determiners of how he sets his future goals. 

The attempt to reduce cognitive dissonance ( Festinger, 1957 ) leads to many 
kinds of maneuvers after the results are in. 

It will be noted that this list from the cognitive position is somewhat harder 
to specify than that from S-R theory, and the points, while plausible, lack syste- 

“matic proof, This lack of working out of cognitive learning theory does di mean 
that the theory has nothing to offer, K 
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hi Q. SUGGESTIONS FROM PERSONALITY THORIES : 

Whenever one considers the arts of practice i 
the neat compartments of knowledge permitted the investigator in the laboratory, 
Some of the following principles, little emphasized within the psychology of 
learning, are important background factors for school learning. 


tis not possible to preserve 


1, The learner's abilities are important, and provisions have to be made 
for the slower and more rapid learners. 
i 2. Some abilities are a matter of physiological and social develo pment 
1 and knowledge of development should be related to the demands made on the 
| learner. Some such knowledge may turn out to be very important, e, g., in the 
teaching of reading and spelling. ; 

3. Personality isa social product. Hence itis important to be aware 
of the culture and subculture as they are relevant to what and how the learner 


can learn. 

4. Anxiety level, especially the “lest anxiety” of Mandler and Sarason 
(1952) appears important in determining the beneficial ( or detrimental ) 
influence of praise and blame. The generalization appears justified that with 
some kinds of tasks high-anxious learners perform better if not reminded as to 
how well (or poorly) they are doing, while low-anxious learners do better if 
they ere interrupted with comments on their progress. 


5, The same objective situation may tap appropriate motives of one 
learner and not of another. The contrast, for example, between those high in 
achievement motivation and those high in affiliation motivation has been reported | 
by. Elizabeth G. French ( 1958 ). 

6. The organization of motives and values in the individual is relevant; 
Some long-range goals affect short-range activities. For example, college students 
of equal ability may do better in courses perceived as relative to their majors 
than in those perceived as irrelevant, 


7. The group atmosphere of learning ( competition vs, cooperation, authori- 
| 4 tarianism vs. democracy, individual isolation vs. group indentification ) will affect 
3 satisfaction in learning as well as the products of learning. Thus the confusion 

in learning theories need not leave us completely adrift as we face the important 
social problems of improving instruction in the school of training workers for 
ry modern industry, of training citizens to take their esses in a democracy 
I have elsewhere proposed that a sound psychology of learning should E | 
itself to practical problems as well as theoretical ones, with a division of labour | 
among those who have equal prestige as scientists ( Hilgard, 1964 A | 
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I Introduction 

It is an ancient saying that “a man is known by the.company he Reges. 
In the Indiian tradtion we seem to go a step further: we find the suggestion ; 
that “a man's opinions, thoughts, intelligence and discrimination ability ( mati.) . 
become of a low order or deteriorate through his association with persons of-a ` 
lower calibre, . Also it remains at Par due to association with equals and. that. it. 
improves through interaction with superiors’ ( 1). Perhaps there is a scientific fact ; 
implicit in such folk-lore, It is well-known that children from inferior psycho- 
social background, on the average make a poorer showing in tests of general , 
mental ability ( or intelligence), than their more fortunate contemporaries ( 3, 4 )._ 
A very interesting case was reported about Negro children with a varying period - 
of residence in a large city of the northern part of the United States of America. 
(2,5 ). We also known that young persons staying ina college with a liberal. 
tradition seem to develop more liberal views, in parallel with the length of 
their studies at the said institute ( 6 ), 


In India we are fast changing the countryside througha speeded up pla- 
nning for industrialization. No doubt there cannot be two opinions about the 
economic advantages that are promised through a spurt of industrial progress to 
under-developed countries. But there is also the word of caution broadcast by 
those who suspect that the progress of scientific knowledge and technical 
know-how is bought at the cost of considerable individual dissatisfaction and 
maladjustment. One can always point to a few extreme cases, and dramatize> 
some extraordinary repercussions, But a modern psychologist would prefer’ to > 
seek facts and frame his convictions on the basis of scientific enquires. But each 
scientific assessment is usually limited in its objectives, and is reliable only 
within a specific area. However, it can suggestthe likelihood of similar studies > 
in other areas of theoretical interest, It was this conviction that induced us to i 
undertake a large-scale study of some psychological adjustments among adolescent 
children with varying industrial backgrounds, & 

II The Sample & the Hypotheses 


We have a fairly reliable adjustment inventory in Hindi (7). Itis A cie 
lled on the Bell's adjustment Inventory and obtains adjustment-scores fór the 
a 
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m of ( a ) Health, ( b) Home, (c ) Social, (d ) Emotional and ( e ) Occu- 
pational ( or school ) behaviour. A Panjabi script version of the said inventory 
d" and was assumed to be Prima facie equivalent in content. This 


was prepare 
dents who felt more at home 


was done to suit the convenience of some respon 
with the Panjabi script and text. 
"We decided to take only male students of two educational groups-—the 
IX and XI classes of the higher secondary schools with modal ages of 14 
and 16 years respectively. One hypothesis to be tested was that the older 
H . boys would show greater consequences of the industrial background. We also 
planned to obtain the data from schools situated in three types of cities and 
towns’: (i) Industrial cities ( or I); (ii) Urban towns (or U); and (iii) 
H Rural towns ( or R ), Fairly large samples were obtained from the said areas 
1 for both educational groups. In these cases, the hypothesis to be tested was that 
the influence of the industrial background would be greater in the industrial 
cities (1)then the urban towns (U), end it would be least evident in the 
rural towns ( R ). Hereafter these areas will be represented by the symbols I, 
U, and R respectively. 
f The inventory was given to a total sample of 3058 boys; 1468 of the 
! IX and 1590 of the XI class as follows : i 


Table 1 

j 

f Class l U R Total 

d | IX 444 564 460 1468 

| xi | 495. 671 424 1590 

"Total 939 1235 884 3058 

l : We shall consider only those differences in adjustment scores which | 
1 are significant at the 1% ( or 5% ) level. Tables 2 and 3 give only the signifi- | 
1 cant data : | 
| f III Results & Discussion | 
d d E ` | 
j Table 2. giving differences among the IX class ( 2 A ) and the XI class | 


( =B ) significant at 1% level, (*=5% level )* 


3 


i e S P pape 
by Shri Bal Raj Saggar at the authorisation of the author Dr, M. S. L, > 
Saxena. pr 

are Az B — increasing dissatisfaction, and 
A<B= increasing satisfaction or-sophistication 
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Table 2 
Area | Health Home Social Emotional School 
I 5 A<B Ze O00 A>B 
U A>B* A<B A>B* s A>B 
R A>B A<B EU ALB A>B* 


Table 3. giving inter-area differences of mean scores significant at 1% 
level ( *— 575 level ). 
Table 3 


A. 7 zum AAA 22007 


Groups | Class Health Home Social Emotional School 


ee EI ARAS TE 


18 U IX e Ki 1>U* dr d 
XI E m 1>U I>U I>U* 
I&R IX ae I>R I>R* Goo - 
XI Ce 1>R 606 I>R I<R 
U&R IX s. ER. 000 Enc U<R* 
XI RA m U<R* S U<R 
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7, We will first take up the developmental trends as shown in Table 2. 
We find that as the boys pass from early to late adolescence, there is a general 
significant trend in all areas about an increasing satisfaction with ihe home; and a 
reverse trend of increasing dissatisfaction with the school environment. 

2. The older urban and rural boys show increasing dissatisfaction in three 
out of the five areas assessed by this inventory; while the increased dissatisfaction 
of the older industrial area boys is limited to the feld of school only, and that 
too is in parallel with other groups. 


3. While both of the older urban and ‘rural groups exhibit an increasing 
dissatisfaction towards health, they differ in showing additional dissatisfactions : the 
older urban boys about social adjustment, and their rural counterparts in the 
emotional field. ( a ) This also goes to show that there are more areas of common 
adjustment trends for the urban and rural boys than what they have with the 
boys from an industrial background, ( b ) This is also evident from the general 
lack of significant differences among the IX class students of these two groups 
(vide Table 3; U & R row ). ( c ) If we now consider the inter-area differences 
among other older urban and rural bays, then we have to conclude that there i is 
a remarkable deterioration in the social adjustment of the older urban groups. 
We also find that the inferiority of emotional adjustment of the older rural groups 
is relatively mild, 
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4. Now we will consider inter-areas comparisons (1, U & R) as given 
in Table 3. We find that while there are only 4 significant differences at the 
IX class level, there are as many a5 8 such differences among the older boys. 
This seems to be in line with the view that longer experience of a given back- 
ground produces a greater effect. 

5, In three cases the significant inter-area differences continue in both 
the age groups ; hence these may be interpreted as indicating important trends. 
We conclude : ( i ) the industrial area boys are superior to the rural group in 
home adjustment ; ( ii) The industrial group is better in social adjustment than the 
urban boys ; ( iii ) the rural group feels more satisfied than others in the area 
of school adjustment. However, in view of the general trend of increased dissa- 
tisfaction in the school area, perhaps it would be better to conclude that the 
rural boys are less dissatisfied with their schooling, 

6, The industrial area older boys have superior emotional adjustment 
than both of the other groups, This denies the common prejudice that indu- 
strialization leads to increased mal-adjustment, i 

7. The rural boys are superior only to the urban boys in the area of 
social adjustment. 
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The contemporary Indian society presents paradoxical trends so far as 
caste is concerned. Caste in its traditional sense is weakening. Publicly it is 
being assailed from all sides. Legislative and administrative measures have been 
directed to eradicate it, Traditional rules governing commensality and inter- 
personal relations between different castes have been greatly modified. While it 
is weakening as a social force, it has suddenly acquired unique significance as a 
political force, something it never enjoyed before. Sub-caste loyalty is being 
translated into politics with ever-increasing vigour. In the quest for power, 
political behaviour, and distribution of privileges, caste loyalty has suddenly 
become a factor of vital significance. “Caste bonds have been strengthened by 
political activity” ( 11 ). In relation to politics, instead of giving more importance 
to the individual or the relatively transient interest group or lobby, there is 
strengthening of the caste group. ‘‘What is dying is caste hierarchy, the acceptance 
of superior and inferior status with concomitant social obligations and restrictions. 
What is growing is casteism or the individual's dependence on his caste for social 
and economic advancement" ( 11). In some areas of the country, the trend of 
*'casteism" has become so strong that all our national effort towards the eradi- 
cation of caste and building up a casteless society looks futile, This new kind 
of caste loyalty has generated a social tension which seems to be nullifying our 
social and political ideals. The present paper" deals with some of the socio- 
psychological factors operating behind this phenomenon. 


The analysis of caste in transition made by Ghurye (2 ) and Srinivas 
( 10 ) has demonstrated how the British policy in the last fifty years of its rule 
gave indirect but strong incentive for consolidation of the castes. With gradual 
transfer of powerinto Indian hands and introduction of social and political 
reforms, caste ceased merely to be a social entity and rapidly permeated the 
political sphere. Indian society from a state of segmentation with little conflict got 
transformed into one of intense caste-hostility and rivalry in political sphere. 


It is the contention of the author that in recent years all steps towards the 
abolition of caste have only implied abolition of its privileges and status without 
challenging the caste entities, It appears that the caste System as such has never 


* Largely based on a lecture delivered at a seminar on “Caste Tensions” at 
A, N, Sinha Institute of Social Studies, Patna, November 2-4, 1962. 
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s been resented to and rightly tried to be 
s enjoyed by certain castes. Fight against 
leges rather than the evils of the 
t actions of certain State 


been seriously in question, What ha 
removed are the powers and privilege 
the caste is more a fight for power and privi 
system itself. This is more than obvious in some recen 
governments. Old privileges are being abolished and new ones in the shape of 
l institutions and similar discriminations by Casa 
“Backwardness” on caste 
ps are ready to 


reservation of seats in educstiona 
tes numerically in majority are tried to be perpetuated. 
grounds seems to be a matter of privilege which few caste grou 
relinquish. Nothing is intrinsically wrong with the struggle for power. But what 
has taken place is that it is not done in terms of individual merit or drive. On the: 
other hand new privileges are being created on lines which run along caste disti- 
nctions. The old wine is just being put into new containers. The goal of caste- 
less society has remained only a lip-service ideal. 

^ Historically also, a lot of cry has been beard against the evils of caste. 
Instead of challenging the system, the struggle has generally been for the so- 
called less, privileged and lower castes to seek upliftment of their caste status by 
accepting the rules of Brahmanical hierarchy ( 1 ); or rise in the hierarchy by 
adopting vegetarianism and teetotalism and by sanshritizing its rituals and pan- 
theon (9), The situation has all along been that the caste and sub-caste entities 
have been more or less preserved, the caste frame of reference for viewing the 
social and political phenomena has existed. The feeling of belonging to a caste 
( “in-group feeling" ) has remained all along and has become stronger with 
the educational, political and social reforms during the last six or seven decades. 
To the old segmentation of society, the element of power and status motive and 
political conflict has been added. As Murphy ( 4 ) puts it, “one prominent form 
of social tension in India is the struggle of castes to improve their relative status", 
With educational advancement, social reforms and measures to raise the status of 
the lower castes, there has been a general political awakening and growth of 
caste consciousness. 


The era since the Independence has been marked with rapid social change’ 


and intense competitiveness. Change has been so rapid that it has inevitably 
produced lack of stability, *extensive social disorganization", as the French 
social thinker Le Play would put it, and engendered in the individuals a sense 
of insecurity. It has been intensified by the rapid rise in the level of aspiration 
of people and general competitiveness, Old privileges have been abolished and 
political and economic power is in a stage of transition, Where vertical mobility 
is great, no one can expect to have a sense of security and status. Everything 
hinges on one's relative status which can be unsettled by the rise in power. and 
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status by others, The old stability of functions and occupations which characterised 
caste society has vanished. The economic role is no longer well-defined, Jobs 
previously monopolized by certain castes are now open and industrialization and 
economic development have brought in new jobs, Every individual has to jostle 
for his job and position, This is good in itself but the individual has attained 
it at the price of its sense of security. Threat of unemployment has made the 
position still worse. Similarly, economic development has not necessarilly meant 
a feeling of economic security. On the contrary, if anything is typical of modern 
Indian society, it is sense of insecurity at all levels. 


Caste hostility remained latent and at a low ebb during the pre-Indepe- 
fidence era due to the allembracing goal or common ideal of throwing off the 
yoke of foreign powar and the unique leadership of Gandhi Jee who brought the 
people of the entire country both politically and economically together.- Since 
the gain of political freedom, there is absence of such an ideal to which all 
would readily subscribe and transcend their segmental differences, Today there 
seems to be “more caste patriotism than national patriotism ( 6 ). Many of the 
rigid caste rules have been relaxed and the caste structure is showing some 
signs of weakening, It still remains a very strong force, Elections to local bodies 
are often fought not on the basis of policies or programmes but on caste lines, 
The influence of caste and subcaste affiliations on voting during the general 
elections is only too well-known. The overwhelming importance of caste becomes 
apparent from the tendency witnessed in many parts of the country to refer to. 
candidates by their caste rather than their personal names. An enquiry about 
a contest for village panchayat or legislative assembly frequently produces the 
first response as : “It is a Pandit versus an Ahir”, or “Two Thakurs are fighting 
it out”. Caste, in fact, seems to have become the most important single factor in 
deciding a large majority of elections to the panchayats and parliament. It also 
influences political and administrative decisions at all levels, In an article in the 
Statesman ( 11 ), it has been rightly pointed out that “Caste provides the Indian 
political system with an extensive built in lobby or interest-group deeply rooted 
in the past. The temptation to appeal to the caste lobby is overwhelming.” It 
is said that officers find it extremely difficult to collect evidence for murder or 
crimes in the villages because these days, as soon as these occurrences take 
place, the village would often split along caste lines, and the suppression and 
falsification of evidence proceed accordingly. 


Thus, the dynamics of the situation can be summarized on following lines. 
Firstly, eradication of caste has meant abolition of certain privileges and 
status enjoyed by certain castes. Caste and subcaste entities have been preserved 
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and have become stronger in certain ways, and recent social and political reforms 


have intensified caste-feelings. Segmentation of society on caste lines has been 
preserved and caste frame of reference has remained intact, Secondly, there has 


been a reshuffling of power and privileges on caste and subcaste lines. The 
phonomenon is marked by intense struggle for power. Thirdly, rapid social 
changes since the Independence have engendered a general sense of instability 
and insecurity. Fourthly, intense competitiveness has ‘heightened this psycholo- 
gical insecurity still further. 

Faced with a situation of this nature, the individual seeks a sense of secu- 
rity by identifying with certain groups. As against other possible groups, caste 
obviously has certain advantages of long tradition. Caste frame of reference being 
still well-preserved, it has been readily adopted by the individual to gain a 
sense of security and to further his struggle for power. Caste as such seems to 
be breaking down. The insecurity has brought its resurgence in a new garb— 
the formation of interest-oriented groups’ on caste lines. With many interest- 
oriented groups, often at cross-purposes, social disunity and lack of cooperation 
are but inevitable, As Elton Mayo (3) has aptly pointed out, this is one of 
the features of industrialisation. “It is unfortunately completely characteristic of 
the industrial societies we know that various groups when formed are not eager 
to cooperate whole-heartealy with other groups, On the contrary, their attitude 
is usually that of wariness or hostility". This is typical ot modern Indian society 
with interest-oriented rather than kin-oriented caste-grouping added to it. In 
this sense, growth of caste loyalty isa kind of defence reaction to prevailing 
sense of threat to status and security of the individual. 


Another inberesting phenomenon that is moticeable these days is that a 
man frequently identifies himself with his subcaste in matters of employment 
and achievement, As Professor Srinivas ( 10 ) rightly points out, there isa 
tendency for achievements and frustrations of an individual to assume group signi- 
ficance, Members of a particular caste or subcaste feel proud when one of their 
fellows gets into an allIndia service or attains certain academic, occupational 
or political distinction, Similarly, failure of an individual to obtain a job or 
distinction is felt as a frustration in his entire caste. It cannot be 
denied that castes do play some part in employment, promotion and politics 
But its role and importance has been grossly exaggerated, ‘People atte 
bute much more to caste than what is perhaps justified’? ( 10 ). This tendency 
has a strong psychological basis. It can be looked upon as an ego-defensive 
mechanism, The individual may fail in obtaining employment or promotion be- 


cause of his own limitations or due to superiority of other candidates. Such a 
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realisation would be. a painful experience, and a threat to his ego-status. He, 
therefore, sees an ego-gratifying explanation of his own failure, He easily finds 
it in the prevailing caste frame of reference. It is a convenient, universal, and 
ego-gratifyiny scapegoat for individual frustrations. Though it has been regarded 
as a convenient defence mechanism, it has taken the form of a prevalent and 
widespread belief and it, in turn, has tended to increase caste tension, 


This has completely altered the inter-group perception. The higher castes 
are perceived as usurpers of power, and the so-called lower ones as potential 
threat. A situation has developed in which it is felt that the satisfaction of one 
group-goal is incompetible with the group-goals of others. Members of one caste- 
group tend to perceive its group goals as being actually blocked or expect them 
to be blocked by other caste groups, Thus, unjust distribution of economic or 
political patronage to members of a particular caste is easily perceived and 
emphasized, Each caste group to lesser or greater extent is resorting to this 
undesirable practice of favouring one’s own caste. “What is, however, interesting 
is that ‘casteism’ is perceived only in others; one’s own group is looked upon as 
free from it. Blame is projected to other castes which are viewed as ‘culprits’ 
in the game” (8). Social perception is greatly aided by attitude of distrust and 
exclusiveness enshined in the old vernacular proverbs and sayings between caste 
and caste which are still preserved in the minds of the educated, These stereo- 
types have been strengthened and enriched by further attribution of undesirable 
traits about different castes. It is interesting to note that since social tension 
between castes is largely on the politico-economic levels, most of the undesirable 
traits ascribed relate to these spheres. Another symptom, which is the result of 
psychological insecurity and social tension, and which tend to intensify and 
accentuate the conflict between castes still further is the increase in the receptivity 
to rumours and gossip about the alleged doings and misdeeds of individuals of 
various castes. These tend to structure the cognitive processes along caste 
feelings, intensify caste tension, and provide an apparent justification far caste 
loyalty practised by an individual and others in his caste. 

Therefore, the problem of caste tension isto be looked upon as one in 
which the appropriate frame of reference has existed, the elements of competiti- 
veness and psychological insecurity have been added which have in turn got rooted 
in social perception and difference in role behaviour. It is very much like the 
problem of Arabs and Jews tension in the West Asia. Newcomb ( 5 ) has analy- 
sed the psychological background of group shared hostilities between these two 
communities, “Within groups of Arabs or groups of Jews there are commonly 
shared norms of perceiving and judging role behaviours of members of the 
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other group. Almost any Arab can predict with considerable certainty that 
other Arabs will behave towards Jews in certain ways—and, moreover, in Ways 
that he himself more or less approves of. As between Jews and Arabs, however, 
these are no shared norms, Each attributes to the other a set of norms which 
the other probably does not subscribe to, and neither communicates very satis- 
factorily to the other by his role behaviour, The differences in the relations 
between groups like Arabs and Jews and in those between groups, which get 
along more or less amicably, like American and Canadians, lies in the percep- 
tions of and in the atttiudes towards role behaviours of members of the other 
In one case the role system of either group calls for hostility on the 
all its members with little differentiations towards all members of the 


In the other case the role system of either group does not call 
but permits 


groups. 
part of 


other group. 
for undifferentiated hostility towards members of the other group, 


or calls for friendliness or hostility on the basis of other, more differentiated 
criteria". 

Remedies for caste tensions are difficult but by no means impossible or 
unattainable. It demands serious rethinking on many social and economic 
measures, Instead of only lip-service adherence to the ideals of  castelcss 
society, it demands sincere and all-out effort to bury the evil that has segmented 
the Indian society and has been sabotaging all our democratic ard secular 
ideals. Half-hearted attacks on caste by people whose position and leadership 
depend upon ‘casteism’ is never going to eradicate this evil. The whole outlook 
and the entire frame of reference has to be radically altered. It requires the 
creation of a “social conscience” that abhors all tensional differences and 
discrimination based on caste or subcaste, Jt is not enough to condemn dis» 
crimination only publicly, There should not be wide hiatus between public 
preaching and actual practice. This is not happening on the social and political 
planes. People who denounce the regional and caste discrimination most loudly 
are quite often the very persons who practise them and whose leadership 
depends on fostering differences. If we see people climbing up in power and 
status by fostering caste differences, if election tickets are distributed on consi- 
NET eus between cites The pelted 
action and social pressure m. Edu x m TT M PNE 
lar and unprofitable. In this direction di our ! [ONE ie : ; e SEN 
have to be directed, VS Mum QS EE 


Economic prosperity of the nation is certainly a factor that will lessen the 


tension to some extent, But harping only on economic remedies will not kill 
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the disease, If the main cause lay in ‘economics’ no social tension should have 
existed in countries with economic afíluence. The motivational structure of man 
being what it is, whatever level of social and economic development, thereis 
likely to be need for enhancing the existing status. As it is, feeling of status and 
security is not based on one's own economic or social level so much as on the 
relative picture in terms of. how others are doing. There is a strong tendency to 
"keep up with the Jones”, if not outstrip their achievements, As such, status and 
economic insecurity in its psychological forms is likely to remain whatever may 
be the stage of economic development, If that is the case, clash of interest is 
bound to occur from time to time, With the caste frame of reference being there, 
the clash tends to devlop along caste lines, One way to reduce this tension is 
exemplified in Sherif’s famous experiments (7) on “groups in harmony and 
tension”. In a common activity like a group game when groups were pitched as 
rivals, inter-group tension easily developed, There were clashes, name calling, 
generation of unfavourable stereotypes between the groups. The situation was, 
then, manipulated by the experimenter by placing a heavy vehicle right in the 
middle of the playground, Its removal was essential for the play to continue, 
but the obstacle was so heavy (at no one group of boys ¡could succeed in 
clearing it. Ultimately, the groups so long in a state of tension, came together 
and pulled out the obstacle out of the playground, Thus, tension was reduced 
and harmony generated when a superordinate goal was provided, which was 
considered desirable, valuable and attainable by all groups, and in attaining which 
every group had to participate and was not attainable without mutual cooperation, 


At the present juncture in this country, such a goal {ranscending regional 
and group loyalties does not seem to be there. The threat of external danger 
and fear may serve to provide such a common cementing goal for sometime. In 
fact, with the Chinese invading the northern borders of India, a commn goal in 
the form of resistance to foreign invasion developed, and caste and other tensional 
differences prevailing in the country disappeared, and there was automatic, 
almost magic-like emotional integration of the whole country. However, in the 
long run, it is more desirable to have such a goal based not on fear, hatred or 
other negative emotions, but a goal which is more constructive and rooted in 
positive values of life. Such a goal has not existed for the country as a whole 
since the independence, and it is for the leadership to evolve such a common, 
superordinate goal in which all groups feel like participating, Without such all- 
embracing goal, national morale is likely to be low, and segmentation and social 
conflicts not only in terms of caste but many other forms are likely to arise. What 
this goal ought to be is not the job for the social scientist to decide, His proper 
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function is that of an analyst, diagnostician, strategist and advisor. It is the function | 
h goals and execute and 


of the planner and social administators to determine suc 
effect them. A social scientist has said that it is easier to 
Ya eradicate a prejudice. The task is a difficult one no doubt. te ler us hope that 
through the endeavour of all concerned the social scientists, politicians, planners, 
-not be long before caste tensions will be a 


smash an atom than to 


administrators and all it will 
Y phenomenon of the historical past. 
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PSYCHOTHERAPY OR BEHAVIOUR THERAPY 
H. J. Eysenck / 
Institute of Psychiatry, University of London, London. 


In 1952 I published a review entitled “The Effects of Psychotherapy; An 
Evaluation." In this I compared the recovery of patients receiving no form of 
psychotherapy whatsoever ( spontaneous remission ) with the recovery of patients 
being treated by psychoanalysis or eclectic psychotherapy. I pointed out that “In 
general, certain conclusions are possible from these data, They fail to prove 
that psychotherapy, Freudian or otherwise, facilitates the recovery of neurotic 
patients. They show that roughly two- thirds of a group of neurotic patients will 
recover or improve to a marked extent within about two years of the onset of 
their illness, whether they are treated by means of psychotherapy or not. This 
figure appeares to be remarkably stable from one investigation to another, regard- 
less of type of patient treated, standard of recovery employed, or method of 


` therapy used. From the point of view of the neurotic, these figures are 


encouraging; from the point of view of the psychotherapist, they can hardly 
be called very favourable to his claims. 


The figures quoted do not necessarily disprove the possibility of therapeu- 
tic effectiveness, There are obvious shortcomings in any actuarial comparison and 
these shortcomings are particularly serious when there is so little agreement 


among psychiatrists relating even to the most fundamental concepts and defini- 


tions. Definite proof would require a special investigation, carefully planned 
and methodologically more adequate than these ad hoc comparisons. But even 
the much more modest conclusions that the figures fail to show any favourable 
effects of psychotherapy should give pause to those who would wish to give an 
important part in the training of clinical psychologists to a skill the existence and 
effectiveness of which is still unsupported by any scientifically acceptable 
evidence.” 


A storm of protest followed the publication of this report, the major conclu- 
sions of which were not altered however by additional studies published since 
then and reviewed in my chapter on “The Effects of Psychotherapy" in the 
Handbook of Abnormal Psychology ( Eysenck 1960 ), Indeed, by now there seems 
to be fairly universal agreement that the main conclusion I drew was in fact 
correct, and that there is no evidence available to show that psychotherapy acceler- 
:ates the recovery of neurotic patients beyond the rate expected on the basis of 
spontaneous remission, Thus Dr. H, I, Weinstock, Chairman of the Fact Gathering 
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oe € A 
Committee of the American Psychoanalytic Association has stated that no claims 


regarding the therapeutic usefulness of analytic treatment are peas by the 
American Psychoanalytic Association. We are not responsible for ZE made 
by individuals in whom enthusiasm may out-run knowledge." This ES, 
of course, is well in line with Freud's own beliefs; asis well known in his 
later life he became more and more pessimistic about the therapeutic possibilities 
of his own techniques, 

Another quotation comes from Glover's book “The Technique of Psycho- 
Analysis” in which this leading British psychoanalyst writes as follows : 


“We have next to no information about the conduct of private analytic 
practice, .....such figures as are published regarding clinic practice would in the 
majority of cases be rejected as valueless by any reputable statistician, uncorrec- | 
ted as they are for methods of diagnosis and selection, for length of treatment, 
for method of treatment, for after-history and for spontaneous cure, Indeed | 
apart from an occasional reference to a case that may have remained well for | 
some years, we have no after-histories worth talking about,..,..this absence of | 
verifiable information, when added to the loose assumptions I have already set | 
out, fosters the development of a psychoanalytical mystique which not only baffles 
investigation but blankets all healthy discussion... ... we cannot attach any | 
scientific significance to general impressions or assumptions regarding amy form | 


of psychotherapy," ( p. 376-377 ) ; 


Even more important from some points of view is a recent book entitled | 
“The Crisis in Psychiatry and Religion" written by O. H, Mowrer, a former | 
President of the American Psychological Association, 
and for over thirty years a leading psychoanal 
some of the things he said : 


a brilliant experimentalist | 
yst and psychotherapist. Here are | 


“From testimony now available from both the friends and foes of analysis | 
it is clear that, at best, analysis casts a spell but does not cure ( p. 121 ),.,asa | 
GG of a succession of personal and professional experiences, I have iocum | 
incresingly convinced during the last ten or fifteen years, of he liede unsoundness | 
of Freud's major premises ( p, 123 )...there is not a thread of evidence that | 
psychoanalysed individuals permanently benefit from the experience, and there | 
a equally clear indications that psychoanalysis, as a. common BEER of life | 
is not only non-therapeutic but actively CON (p. 161 ) s | i 

Until quite recently t i SP o eh 
Jytic institution, had M MEE CS ce ESL EE 


i i against my conclusion. However, they | 
{oo now seem to admit the validity of this point of view; in his recent book 
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“A Study of Brief Psychotherapy" Dr. D. H. Malan, the Senior Hospital Medical 
Officer of the Tavistock Clinic has this to say: “There is not the slightest 
indication from the published figures that psychotherapy has any value at all." 
We may, therefore, conclude that what was once a most controversial statement 
has now become the canon of orthodoxy and is admitted as correct even by those 
originally most opposed to it. It would, however, be incorrect to imagine that 
because it had been demonstrated that psychotherapeutic usefulness had failed 
to disprove the null hypothesis, that therefore psychoanalytic theories and methods 
would be abandoned. It has often been shown in the history of science and 
medicine that however justifiably theories and methods may ke criticised, 
nevertheless they continue to flourish until better theories and methods , take 
their place, It is the purpose of this paper to draw attention to the recently 
developed theories and methods of behaviour therapy ( Eysenck 1959; Wolpe 
1958 ) which claim superior usefulness and greater theoretical precision than 
psychoanalysis and orthodox psychotherapy generally, 

Behaviour therapy constitutes an attempt to apply modern learning 
theory to the problems of neuroses, and to seek help in the derivation 
of methods of treatment from principles such as those of the extinction of condi- 
tioned responses. How, we may ask, does modern learning theory look upon 
neuroses ? In the first place it would claim that neurotic symptoms are learned 
patterns of behaviour which for some reason or other are unadaptive. The para- 
digm of neurotic symptom formation would be Watson's famous experiment with 
little Albert, an eleven months old boy who was fond of animals ( Watson & 
Rayner, 1920 ). By a simple process of classical Pavlovian conditioning, Watson 
created a phobia for white rats inthis boy by standing behind him and making a 
very loud noise by banging an iron bar with a hammer whenever Albert reached 
for the animal. The rat was the conditioned stimulus in the experiment, the 
loud fear-producing noise was the unconditioned stimulus. As predicted, the 
unconditioned response ( fear ) became conditioned to the C. S. ( the rat ), and 
Albert developed a phobia for white rats, and indeed for all furry animals, This 
latter feature of the conditioning process is of course familiar to all students as 
the generalization gradient ( Osgood, 1953 ) ; an animal or a person conditioned 
to one stimulus also responds, although less and less strongly, to other stimuli 
further and further remoyed from the original one along some continuum. 

The fear of the rat thus conditioned is unadaptive ( because white rats 
are not in fact dangerous ) and hence is considered to be a neurotic symptom } 
a similarly conditioned fear of snakes would be regarded as adaptive, and hence 
not as neurotic, Yet the mechanism of acquisition is identical in both cases, 
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l hazards are likely to play an impor- 
If a rat happens to be present 
when it isa snake that is 


This suggests that chance and environmenta 
tant part in the acquisition of neurotic responses. 
when (be child hears a loud noise, a phobia results ; 
present, a useful habit is built up ! 

But this is only part of the story. Many conditioned responses are 
and consequently may embarrass the individual and even drive him 
into a mental hospital if sufficiently intense. Yet other conditioned responses are 
obviously necessary and desirable; indeed, many of them are indispensable for 
survival, It has been argued very strongly that the whole process of socialization 
is built up on the principle of conditioning ( Mowrer, 1950) ; the overt display 
of aggressive and sexual tendencies is severely punished in the child, thus produ- 
cing conditioned fear and pain responses (anxiety ) to situations in which the 
individual is likely to display such tendencies. He consequently refrains from 
acting in the forbidden manner, not because of some conscious calculus of hedonic 
pleasure which attempts to equate the immediate pleasure to be gained from indul- 
gence with the remote probability of later punishment, but because only by not 
indulging, and by physically removing himself can he relieve the very painful 
conditioned anxiety responses to the whole situation. Anxiety thus acts asa 
mediating drive, a drive which may be exceedingly powerful by virtue of its 
combination of central, autonomic, skeletal, and hormonal reactions, This media- 
ting role of anxiety, and its capacity to function as an acquired drive, have been 
subjected to many well conceived experimental studies, and the consensus of 
opinion appears to leave little doubt about the great value and predictive capa- 
city of this conception ( Miller, 1951 ). 


unadaptive, 


The logic of this whole approach leads me to postulate two great classes 
of neurotic symptoms which between them exhaust in principle all the possible 
abnormal reactions with which you are all familiar, On the one hand we have 
surplus conditioned reactions, i. e., reactions acquired along the lines I have 
adumbrated, and where the reaction is unadaptive, even though originally it may 
have been well suited to circumstances. Onthe other hand we have deficient 
conditioned, reactions, i, e, reactions normally acquired by most individuals in 
society which are adaptive, but which because of defective conditioning powers 
have not been acquired by a particular person, It is necessary to emphasize 
that surplus conditioned reactions and deficient conditioned reactions are due to 
an interplay between such individual factors as conditionability and autonomic 
lability, on the one hand, and environmental conditions on the other, TI 
will be no socialization for an individual who cannot form conditioned Si SE 
at all, but conversely, there will be no socialization for a person mi on 
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a desert island, however powerful his conditioning mechanism may happen to 
be. In this paper I have no time to deal with differences in the conditioning 
forces of the environment, and their relation to such factors as social class, but 
they should certainly not be forgotten. 


How then does our theory compare with the psychoanalytic one ? In the 
formation of neurotic symptoms, Freud emphasizes the traumatic nature of events 
leading up to the neurosis, as well as their roots in early childhood, Learning 
theory: can GE with equal ease traumatic single-trial learning, for 
which there is good experimental evidence ( Hudson, 1950 ), butit can also 


deal with repeated sub-traumatic pain and fear responses which build up the 


conditioned reaction rather more gradually ( Solomon et al, 1953 ), Ae regards 
the importance of childhood, the Freudian stress appears to be rather misplaced 
in allocating the origins of all neuroses to this period. It is possible that many 
neurotic symptoms find their origin in this period, but there is no reason at all 
to assume that neurotic symptoms cannot equally easily be generated at a later 


period provided conditions are arranged so as to favour their emergence. 


The point, however, on which the theory here advocated breaks deci- 


sively with psychoanalytic thought of any description is in this, Freudian theory 


regards neurotic symtoms as adaptive mechanisms which are evidence of 
repression; they are “the visible upshot of unconscious causes" ( Munroe, 1955). 
Learning theory does not postulate any such “unconscious causes", but regards 
neurotic symptoms as simple learned habits; there is no neurosis underlying the 
symptom, but merely the symptom itself. Get rid of the symptom and you have 
eliminated the neurosis. This notion of purely symptomatic treatment is so alien 
to psychoanalysis that it may be considered the crucial part of the theory here 
proposed. I would like to explore its implications a little further later on. 


The table below lists the main differences between psychotherapy and 
behaviour therapy. 


Table 1 
Psychotherapy Behaviour therapy 
. 1. Based on inconsistent theory, 7. Based on consistent, properly for. 
never properly formulated in pos- mulated theory leading to testable 
tulate form deductions 
2. Derived from clinical observation 2. Derived from experimental studies 


and made without necessary cón- 
trol observations or experiments 


specifically designed to test basic 
theory and 
therefrom 


deductions made 
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3. Considers symptoms the visible 3, Considers symptoms as unadaptive. 
upshot of unconscious causes conditioned responses 
( ‘complexes’ ) 

4. Regards symptoms as evidence of 4, Regards symptoms as evidence of 


repression faulty learning 

5, Believes that symptomatology is 5, Believes that symptomatology is 
determined by defence mechani- determined by individual differences 
sms : in conditionability and autonomic 


lability, as well as accidental envi- 
ronmental circumstances 
6. All treatment of neurotic disorders 6, All treatment of neurotic disorders 
must be historicaily based is concerned with habits existing 
at present; the historical develop- 
ment is largely irrelevant. 


7, Cures are achieved by handling 7. Cures are achieved by treating the 
the underlying ( unconscious ) symptom itself, i, e, by extingui- 
dynamics, not by treating the shing  unadaptive C, R.s and 
symptom itself establishing desirable C. R.s 

8, Interpretation of symptoms, 8. Interpretation, even if not comple- 
dreams, acts, etc. is an important tely subjective and erroneous, is 
element of treatment irrelevant 

9. Symptomatic treatment leads to 9, Symptomatic treatment leads to 
the elaboration of new symptoms permanent recovery, provided 


autonomic as well as skeletal CB 
are extinguished 
10. Transference relations are essen- 70, Personal relations are not essential 
tial for cures of neurotic disorders for cures of neuratic disorders, 
although they may be useful in 
certain circumstances, 
( From Eysenck, 1959 ) 


How can we apply these considerations to the problem of treatment ? In 
principle this question has a very simple answer. In the case of surplus conditi- 
oned responses, treatment should consist in the extinction of these responses} 
in the case of deficient conditioned responses, treatment should consist in the 
building up of the missing stimulus-response connections. Many ways of achieving 
this have been suggested and tried out, and the writer has edited two books 
( Behaviour Therapy and the Neuroses; Experiments in Behaviour Therapy ) 


In addition, 


the newly founded international multi-disciplinary journal “Behaviour Research 


E 
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and Therapy" ( Pergamon Press ) is concerned entirely with the development 
and use of the methods of behaviour therapy and gives an up-to-date record ot 
recent developments. 


To suggest to the reader the mind of method used we may give two very 
brief examples. One method of extinguishing the neurotic response X to a given 
stimulus S is to condition another response R to S, provided that R and X are 
mutually incompatible. This method, called ‘reciprocal inhibition" by Wolpe 
( 1958 ), harks back to Sherrington ( 1926 ) of course, and may be illustrated 
by returning to our rat-phobic little boy. Essentially what Watson had done was 
to condition a strong sympathetic reaction to the sight of the rat. If we could 
now succeed in establishing a strong parasympathetic reaction to the sight of the 
rat, this might succeed in overcoming and eliminating the sympathetic response. 
The practical difficulty arises that, to begin with at least, the already established 
conditioned response is of necessity stronger than the to-be-coditioned parasympa- 
thetic response. To overcome this difficulty, we make use of the concept of 
stimulus gradient already mentinoned. The rat close by produces a much weaker 
reaction. If we now feed the infant chocolate while the ratis being introduced 
in the far distance the strong parasympathetic response produced by the chocolate- 
munching extinguishes the weak sympthetic response produced by the rat, 
As the conditioned parasympathetic response grows in strength, so we can bring . 
the rat nearer and nearer, until finally even close proximity does not produce 
sympathetic reactions. The sympathetic reaction has been extinguished; the. 
phobia has been cured. This is in fact the method which was used experiment- 
ally to get rid of the experimentally induced fear ( Jersild € Holmes, 1935 ), 
and it has beea used successfully by several workers in the field of child 
psychiatry. More recently Herzberg ( 1941) in his system of active psycho- 
therapy, and more particularly, Wolpe (1958) in his psychotherapy by reciprocal 
inhibition, have shown that these principles can be applied with equal success 
to the severe neuroses of adult men and women-substituting other methods, of 
course, for the chocolate-munching, which is more effective with children than 

with adults, 

As an example of the cure of deficient conditioned responses, let me merely 
mention enuresis nocturna, where clearly the usual conditioned response of waking 
to the conditioned stimulus of bladder extension has not been properly built up. 
A simple course of training, in which a bell rings loudly whenever the child 
begins to urinate, thus activating an electric circuit embedded in his bed-clothes, 
soon establishes the previously missing connection, and the extremely impressive 
list of successes achieved with this method, as compared with the very modest 
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success of psychotherapeutic methods, speaks strongly for the correctness of the 
theoretical point of view which gave rise to this conception (Mowrer & 
Mowrer, 1938 ). 


Psychoanalysts have often criticised this approach as being devoted to a 
'tpure symptomatic" type of treatment, the implication being that it is the hypo- 
thesized underlying complex or symptom which requires treatment, rather than 
the symptom. The main point of this criticism appears to be that unless such 
more “fundamental” therapy is attempted relapses will inevitably occur. On 
this crucial point of dispute the evidence fortunately is quite clear cut ; relapses 
are in fact extremely rare in successful behaviour therapy and the results of 
extensivé follow-up studies do not confirm the Freudian hypothesis. 


How about the over-all success of behaviour therapy ? It is difficult to 
give any very meaningful figures, but Wolpe has shown that ina relatively large 
sample of routine admissions, success was achieved in 90% of the cases in an 
average of less than 30 sessions. Comparison with published figures shows 
that this is both significantly quicker and significantly better than anything repor- 
ted by psychoanalysts and eclectic psychotherapists. Others have since confire 
med Wolpe's claims ( Eysenck, 1960; 1964 ), and special clinical trials compa- 
ring psychotherapy with behaviour therapy in matched groups of patients have 
also shown the superiority of behaviour therapy. While clearly this whole move- 
ment is too young to come to any definitive conclusions it may perhaps be said 
that studies reported so far have shown it to have considerable promise; it seems 
likely that considerable improvements in methodology will follow the very 
marked interest shown in those methods by both British and American psychia- 
trists and psychologists. 


From the point of view of the clinical psychologist itis particularly note- 
worthy that behaviour therapy assigns to him a vital role in treatment. Psychia- 
trists are not trained in learning theory and are therefore, without special training, 
not qualified to apply these new methods. It is the psychologist with his back- 
ground training in learning theory and conditioning who is qualified to design 
appropriate methods of treatment for individual cases although it will, of course 
be realised that the medical responsibility for the patient should always m 
with the psychiatrist. Altogether we may conclude by saying that Behavions 
therapy does not only hold out hopes for improved methods of treatment for 
the neurotic but is also likely to give rise Jo a clearer identification of roles in 
terms of training and proven competence between psychiatrists and clinical 
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A FACTORIAL STUDY OF THE PROBLEMS 
OF ADJUSTMENT 
Mohan C. Joshi 
Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi, India. 
I Mooney's Problem Check List ( PCL ) 
stionnaires and foreign inventories dealing 


PCL ( 1950 ) is the most exhaustive 
1 areas each containing equal number 


Among the various Indian que 
with the problems of adjustment Mooney's 
one, It contains 330 items spread over 1 
of items. The following are the 11 areas of problems. 


1, Health and Physical Development ( HPD ) ; 

IL Finances, Living Conditions and Employment ( FLE ) 
TIL. Social and Recreational Activities (SRA ) 
"JV. Social-Psychological Relations ( SPR ) 

V. Personal Psychological Relations ( PPR ) 

VI. Courtship, Sex and Marriage ( CSM ) 

VII, Home and Family ( HF ) 

VIII, Moral and Religion ( MR ) 

IX. Adjustment to School Work ( ASW ) 

X. The Future ; Vocational and Educational ( FVE ) 

XI. Curriculum and Teaching Procedures ( CTP ) 


As the above areas are sufficiently comprehensive, therefore, Mooney's 
PCL was adopted for the present study. The Mooney Problem Check Lists are 
in three forms: Form |—for Junior high school, Form H-—-for high school 
and Form C—for college levels. These forms were developed during the 
early 1940’s to “help students express their personal problems". The 1950 
revisions of these forms have resulted from a series of studies and analyses made 
over a decade ( 1940—50 ). The items for the original forms were selected 
and developed from a master-list of over 5,000 items derived from ( i) the ex- 
S perience of the author of this Check List asa counselor, (ii) analyses of case 
records, ( iii) review`of the literature on students’ problems, (iv ) analyses of 
- 4,000 students” self-expressed problems and other such sources available in 
school and college counseling services ( Mooney & Gordon, 1950, 10-11 ). 


An Indian adaptation of the Form “H' of the Mooney PCL was prepared 


as of adjustment of high school students, : 
ALT MEER í 
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II Sample 
The above Indian form of PCL was administered by Singh (1964) to a 
sample of 202 boys ( 145 of X grade and 57 of XII grade ) of an average school 
situated in the central part of an urban city of North India ( Varanasi ) With 
respect to age these subjects ranged from 14 to 20 years of age with a M=16 
years. Socio-economically the monthly income of the parents or guardians of the 
subjects was found to range from-Rs. 50/-to 350/- with an average of Rs. 
140/- In the distribution of intelligence the subjects were found to be just average 
on using Humanities group test of general mental ability, in Hindi, constructed and 
standardized by Joshi ( 1959 ). The M score was 35.2, SD=1.1 and SE of M= 
0.62 ( cf, Singh, 1964, 36 ). The over-all distribution of intelligence for the 
present sample seemed to be rather rectangular. Thus an unselected group of 
subjects culturally, socio-economically, intellectually and residentially homogeneous, 
is taken up for this study. 
III Result 
The PCL was scored for each area and the following correlation coefficients 


are Obtained as shown in Table 1. 
Table 1 
Inter-correlations among the 11 problem areas in the Mooney?s PCL. 
(N=202, SEr—0:07 ) 
Ee 


Variables| 1 21 9 Zo 9c. 1 S 9 np i 


¡=== ARA eg 


1. HPD :52 -61 :58 :59 -44 :54 «54 56 5:53 "DI 
2. FLE :62 -43 :58 :55 :53 :65 :65 '64 An 
3. SRA $ 59 -70 70 :66 -66 :73 :59 Di 
4. CSM S1 55 :50 A8 56 42 :53 
5. SPR | ‘72 -68 :68 :62 :56 :62 
6. PPR -66 -69 :68 :63 "DI 
7. MR :60 :63 49 :69 
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| 
These correlation coefficients vary from 0.20 (o) to 0.13 ( Faro ). | 
Out of these 55 r's 2 are above 0°71; 14 between 0:66 to 0°70 ; Ioa the 
limits of 0:61 and 0°65 and 0-56 to 0:60 while 12 are between 0:51 to 0:55; | 
9 between 0:46 to 0°50 ; 4 between 0:41 to 0'45 and one is= 0.20. All these | 
rs are highly significant ( P beyond :01) as the corresponding SEr is— | 
0,07 only. An inspection of this table reflects a high degree of interrelatedness | 
among the different variables of the PCL whereby one may be led to anticipate | 
a general common factor of adjustment underlying these different areas, In — | 
order to test this bitch Thurstone's centroid technique ( 1947 ) as adapted by | 
Fruchter ( 1954 ) has been used, The factor analysis of the correlation matrix — | 
shown in table 1 has yielded the following factorial structure of the Moo- | 
ney PCL, j | 
zx R Table 2 | 
E Centroid Factor Matrix for PCL | 
: EE | 
[P A ( P9 NOS | 
Variables , | 
I 11 IH | 
j HPD 0:138 0:12 (00:38 | 
FLE - 0 756 —0:19 0:16 
| 
SRA 0:352 0-11 0:07 | 
i SPR 0:824 ' ong 0-09 | 
w 
i MR 0:181 0:07 0:05 | 
i HF 0:821 —0-07 0-01 
d FVE 0-759 0:41 0:25 
ASW 0-671 (ont | 0-10 
d iod S | 0:27 


IV Identification of the Factors of Adjustment 


Kë As was BEE one general factor possessing very heavy loadings OM 
Jl the areas of adjustment has precipitated from the factor-analysis of the corre 
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lation matrix. The centroid loadings range from 0.671 to 0.827. This factor may 
be termed as the general adjustment factor and interpreted in the following way. 
Since, homeostasis is dependent on a delicate balancing of the psycho-biological 
forces in a dynamic field, therefore, all the forces involved in maintaining it are 
necessarily interrelated and inter-dependent; otherwise it would be impossible to 
sustain this intricate balance if it were hypothesized that the forces of adjustment 
are independent and unrelated. As the very motivational factors are interrelated 
ihe change in any one of them will have repercussions on the total equilibrium. 
Other studies in personality functioning also provide evidences towards such an 
interrelatedness and inter-dependence of the personality functioning. Physiolo- 
gically too, similar analogy can be developed in support of this contention from the 
inter.relatedness as well as the inter-dependence of the endocrinological system. 
This seems to be the basis of our obtaining a general factor among the eleven areas 
of problems of adjustment of the students. This evidence of one general factor of 
adjustment may also imply that mal-adjustment in any one area of personality may 
lead to stress and strain in the other areas as well—a fact supported by clinical 
and by every day experience too | 

Beside this general factor, two very minor, slightly bi-polar, factors also 
seem to emerge in this study. The first bi-polar factor has significant loading on 
FVE ( Future : Vocational and Educational ) only while the second bi-polar factor 
has a loading of 0:270 on CTP ( Curriculum and Teaching Procedure ). Rest of 
the areas have negligible loadings. These two minor bi-polar factors explain the 
two external sources of problems which seem to exist and exert some strain be- 
side the general factor. 

V Suggestions 


The present study seems to suggest the following : 

An age-wise and grade-wise study of factorial structure of the problems of 
adjustment should be conducted to find out if this structure is uniformly main- 
tained or there are any changes from grade-to-grade or age-to-age. The findings 
will prove to be of great help in educational guidance, 

It may also be interesting to study the differences, if any, in the factorial 


structure of the Mooneys PCL between boys and girls, and those belonging 
to the rural and urban areas also. Differences due to socio-economic factors 


would also be revealing, 
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LIE' SCORES IN THE SIXTEEN PERSONALITY 
FACTOR QUESTIONNAIRE* 


V. K. Mehrotra : 


Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi, India. 


Y Introduction 

Psychologists and research workers in various fields engaged in personality 
assessment by means of questionnaires are aware of the fact that the examinees 
may distort their responses upto such an extent that no confidence may be put 
on the obtained scores as genuine and the interpretation and guidance on its 
basis could not be relied upon. 

In order to put themselves in a desired situation ‘Lying’ and ‘Faking’ in 
these personality questionnaires, on the part of the examinees have been widely 
evidenced, and this mars, naturally, the purpose of a personality questionnaire. 
The need is felt greater than ever before that this variable should be controlled 
so that the efficiency of a personality questionnaire is enhanced. 

The possibilities of various factors having an invalidating effect upon the 
scores obtained had been mentioned first by Hartshorne and May ( 1928 ) who 
implied this idea in ‘Character Education Inquiry’. Humm— Wadsworth Tem- 
perament scale ( 1935 ) and the M. M. P. I. ( 1946 ) have both made use of 
this concept, the later most explicitly, Washburne ( 1935 )also in revising his 
*test of social adjustment', included a set of 21 items modeled after the “Lie? items 
of Hartshorne and May and referred to the total scores on this set as ‘objectivity’. 
Cattell ( 1962 ) included a set of seven questions in his Form ‘Œ of 16 P. F. 
Questionnaire to avoid ‘motivational distortion effec? and has called it ‘M. D. 
scale'. 

II Problem 

The aim of this project is to study the amount of distortion being placed on 
a personality questionnaire, The study is furthur confined to the ‘sixteen perso- 
nality factor ( 16 P. F.) questionnaire in Hindi version ( Jalota, 1957; Jalota 
1958), The 16 P.F. is a multi-dimensional questionnaire and hence the 
distortion effect of ‘lying’ or ‘faking’ on the 16 factors would be interesting to 
investigate. Therefore, an attempt is made to find out the distortion operating on 


the various factors of the 16 P. F. d 
A A IA 
“My thanks are due to Dr. S. D. Kapoor, Deptt. of Psychology, B. H, U. 


under whose supervision this work was done, 
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For investigating the distortion tendencies in the 16 P. F, a “lie scale’ 


was adopted ( Kapoor 1963 ) mostly based on one D M. P. I., consisting of 10 
items, each of which presents: socially desirable situation but rarely true of the 
examinee, One example is : “J sometimes put off until to-morrow what 1 ought 
to do to-day". 

The “Lie scale’ is based on such improbable answers and on the keyed 
weightage in the 16 P. F. A high ‘lie score’ indicates that the REESE un- 
trustworthy and indicative of defensiveness, Similarly, a low ‘lie score’ should 
suggest unusual frankness ‘and also self-criticality. The extremes of these tenden- | 
cies ‘are deliberate and conscious efforts to ‘lie good’ and ‘fake bad.’ These 10 
items are scattered among the items ‘of the 16 P. F. test. It is anticipated that | 
there would be some correlation among the ‘lie scale’ scores and the scores on 


: | 
| the sixteen factors. The size of such correlation coefficients may vary depend- | 
| ing on the nature of the factors and the type of group being tested. | 
; Our main problem, therefore, is to study this relationship and to find the 


differential influence of the distortion tendency on the different factors, 


JII Procedure and Sample | 

Printed consumable booklets of the experimental revision of V. K. K. J. | 

( Vyaktitva ki Kshodshanshi Janch ), Project no. 36/58, form ‘Kha’ ( Hindi ver- | 
sion of 16 P. F, test) of the Banaras Hindu University was administered to under- | 
graduate 100 boys and 100 girls of Varanasi. The sample was drawn from the 
undergraduate students of Arts only who had sufficient knowledge of Hindi. 
Their socio-economic level ranged from a poorly defined class to a well rich 


stratum but mainly centering around the middle class status, The students were 
between the ages of 16 years to 26 years with the mean of 21 years. 
For scoring a set of hand made stencil keys were used.. A novel feature 
was the dichotomous scoring of the booklet into two halves, as the first and second 
halves of the questionnaire contained items in first and second person statements 
respectively. This necessitated a further division of these two samples into 
two parts of each on the basis of item-form of the questionnaire, Thus we 
bave four groups finally, i 
A. ( Boys): Where correlations in the first half are studied ( items in q 
form ) 

B, ( Boys ) : Where correlations in the second half are studied ( items in 
"ot form ) 

C. ( Girls ) : Wire correlations in the first half are studied ( items in q 
orm 


D. ( Girls ); Where correlations in the second half are studied ( items in 
TA "You' form ) 
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IV Result and Discussion 


In this way the following results were obtained for the above four groups, 


Table 1 
LO 
Personality factors r's in different groups with their significance level 
xp PMID c p D p 

C Egorstrength 27 xx 27 xx — —.009 xxx .25 XX 
F Enthusiastic 02 xxx —.43 x .006 xxx -.325 x 
H Adventurous 49 x O04 xxx -249 xx oT XXX 
O Insecure - .455 x cos — 39 x — .33 = 
Q3 High self- 

sufficient -.32 x AT x :96 x a a 
Q4 Excitable -.53 x -.38 x -.33 x —.20 xx 


In the above Table the statistically significant correlations alone are given. 

Here the interpretative hypothesis is that ‘if a high score on the personality 
factor indicates a socially acceptable or desirable trait, we should expect it to 
have a positive correlation with “lie scale” scores, On the other hand, if high 
score on the personality factor indicates an undesirable trait, we should expect a 
negative correlation with the ‘lie scale’ scores. It may, therefore, be reflected 
that each of the personality factor listed in Table no. 1 is measuring, to some 
extent, the tendency of the examinees to place themselves in an acceptable light 
in their self-description. 


Thus, in general, op the basis of the magnitude of the correlations, as 
reported in Table no. 1, we see that factors O ( insecurity ), Q3 (high self. 
sufficiency ) and Q4 ( adventurous ), are highly affected by ‘Lie’ and factors E 
( enthusiastic ) and C ( ego-strength ) mediumly and similarly factor L ( paranoid 
tendency ) least and all remaining factors are affected negligibily. 


Factors O and Q4 are negatively correlated with the scores on the ‘lie 
scale’ ( all beyond *01 level ) and this means that the person who makes responses 
characteristic of guilt-proneness, timidity, insecurity, hypochondriasis and the 

ens s 
X Significant at .01 level; xx Significant at .05 level; xxx Not Significant, 
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phobic symptoms is having the opposite of self-deceptive and defensive attitude, 
In other words, he tends to be “plus getter’ and critical about himself and so care 
must be taken in interpretations. 

Factors Q3, H, F and C are positively correlated with the scores on the 
‘lie scale’. Since high scores in these factors indicate socially desirable traits, they 
shall have positive correlation with ‘lie scale’. Positive correlation indicates socially 
desirable habits and the person will show socially approved responses, self 
control, persistence, foresight, consideration for others and likewise, ‘The interpre- 
tation of scores accompanied by ‘high lie scores’ should be made cautiously. 

It is obvious that ‘L scale’ correlates low with some of the factors and 
negligibly with some others. This may be attributed to some of the forced choice 
format of 16 P.F. test which has neutralizing property with respect to ‘lie 
variable’. Besides, there may be items which may be relatively neutral with respect 

] to their social desirability values, Cattell ( 1962 ) informs that most of the ques- 

| tions are designed to be as free of value implication as possible, Still there is a 
a possibility that those traits where desirability or undesirability is more implied, 
cannot be ridden off the items which are with value implications. The result on 
the Hindi version of 16 P. F. test shows that the scores on the 10 “lie items' have 
substantial correlation with six factors as against two factors mentioned by Cattell 
( 1962 ) on the American form of the same. 

' ‘Lie Score’ as a Personality Factor 
‘(A person with high lie score is described in psychological reports as one 
who has achieved psychological stability by excluding from consciousness any 
improper thoughts and from behaviour any socially unacceptable, unconventional 
action" ( Cuadra, 1956 ). 


It is considered by most of the clinical workers that the scale does not only 
measure 'lying' but rather rigidity of personality and lack of insight. Thus the 
responses of the examinees are not entirely a result of artificial facade behind 
which they intend to invade the test but in some important ways are a reflection 
of their own pervasive view of themselves. There is sufficient evidence to support 
that the tendency to give responses which places one inan acceptable light is a 
fairly stable personality characteristic. 


m Lie scale’ is itself in an experimental stage. It is suggested that if ‘lie 
_ score’ is high, the psychologist may conclude firstly, that all the scores of the 
5 erson are rather less reliable than they should be; secondly, the tendency to 
nulate on the part of such a person is operating and lastly that he may 
lly use a ‘lie scale’ to compute a best allowance for this effects, 
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V Summary 


Examinees may distort scores of personality questionnaire upto such an extent 
that no confidence may be put on the obtained scores and so prediction on the basis 
of such scores may become suspect. The aim of this project was to study the amount 
of distortion being placed on a personality questionnaire. For various reasons, 
16 P. F. test ( Hindi version ) was taken with a ‘Lie scale’ as its part, Sample 
was drawn from local 200 undergraduate students ( 100 girls and 100 boys ). 
Correlations of “lie scale' with each of the 16 factors were computed and in all 
correlation with 6 factors was found to be significant, It is suggested that 


‘Lie’ as a validational scale is itself sensitive to some of the personality charac- 
teristics. 


e 
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THE DIAGNOSIS AND INFERRED STRUCTURE OF 


- PARANOID AND NON-PARANOID SCHIZOPHRENIA 
FROM THE 16 P. F. PROFILE 


Raymond B. Cattell Donald Tatro Endre Komlos 
University of Illinois University of Illinois Alton State Hospital 


( I instalment ) 


I The status of Clinical Use of Factored Personality Measures 


< Evidence as to the assistance which factored personality test can offer to 
diagnosis has been awaited with considerable interest. By their nature they deal 
with functionally unitary dimensions which have first been found in normal 
subjects, and thus represent a reversal of the historic psychoanalytic trend of 
‘applying concepts from the abnormal to the normal personality. By their nature, 
aiso, these factors found from the correlational analysis of behavior are source 
traits or causes, not like the surface traits or syndromes descriptively isolated by 
the Rorschach, the MMPI and other instruments which first came into psychiatric 
practice. Consequently, it might be expected that they would additionally offer 
interpretative aid on the sources of a given individual’s maladjustment, or, indeed 
of the typical underlying personality structure in certain pathological classes. 


The task of factor analyzing, comprehensive samples of the totality of 
behavior, pursued through the personality sphere concept in relation to (a) 
ratings, (b ) questionnaire, consulting room responses, and (€) objective, 
miniature situational tests, has necessarily been a long one. With due regard to 
the technical requirements of comparing R-and P-technique results, of establi- 
shing continuity of concepts with age change, and of the checking across cultures. 
It has taken 25 years ( Cattell, 1957 ) of more or less well coordinated work by 
very many researchers. By its technical nature this work has had little undef- 
standing from practical clinicians, and it is only in+the last five years that it has 
‘been ready to apply. Consequently, it enters a field where simpler surface trait 
measures have already become habitual. 


As the later discussion here shows, the new tests do not come to displace 
the old, for there are distinct advantages in comparing surface and source trait 
( MMPI and 16 P, F.) evidence on the same patients. However, it must be 
recognized that, considering the short time they have been applied, the new facto- 
red tests here show a very high percentage of diagnostic successes, Thus the 
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recent work of Cattell and Rickels ( 1965 ) on the private patients shows that 
pure factor measures of anxiety and of regression each separate patients from 
normals at ¿ values of the order of 10, i. e. a P<.00....1 significance, while the 
work of McQuarrie and White at Toronto, Swenson in Tennessee, and Warburton 
in Illinois ( see Cattell and Scheier, 1961) with objective test batteries ( O-A 
Battery, Cettell, 1955 ), show that neurotics significanty differ from normals on 
six factors, which together give an almost complete separation of normal and cli- 
nically recognized neurotic groups. The measurement of several hundreds of 
patients atternatively on the questionnaire, 16 P. F. test of ego strength, schizothy- 
mia, super ego strength and ergic tension factors have further demonstrated ( Cattell 
and Scheier, 1961 ) that anxiety neurotics, conversion hysterics, psychosomatics, 
etc., can be recognized by distinct 16 P. F. profiles. E 

Hitherto, however, no adequate experimental data has begun to come in 
on psychotics, and the general impression from a few pioneer incursions has been 
¿het they perhaps do not differ on personality factors as systematically as do the 
varieties of neurotics. The present research undertakes to examine this issue, 
using personality factor measures on the 16 P. F, ( Cattell and Eber, 1964 ), on 
two varieties of schizophrenics, It is part of a larger research in progress at Alton 
State Hospital in which both questionnaire ( 16 P. F. ) and objective test ( O-A 
Battery ) measures are being diagnostically tried on ten psychiatric categories of 
psychotics. 

II Design of the Experiment 

Some 25 statistically independent dimensions of personality variation have 
actually been demonstrated in questionnaire responses ( Cattell, 1957 ) but only 
the 16 most stable and repeatedly replicated have been included in the 16 P. F. 
test. It has equivalent A, B, C and D forms, each requiring 1/2 to 3/4 of an 
hour to cover the 100 to 185 questions in each. The present results are on the 
A form only, which is significant for group differences, though A and B, or A, B 
and C together are recommended for intensive study of the individual. 

In so far as we entered with a definite hypothesis, rather than in an exp- 
loratory fashion, it would be that psychotics generally should be low on ego stre- 
ngth—the C factor in the 16 P. F.—and high on ergic tension level ( undischar- 
ged drive ), the Q, factor. For in very pathological groups yet examined, and . 
including neurotics ( Cattell and Scheier, 1961 ), homosexuals ( Cattell and 
Morony, 1962 ), and various other clinical non-psychotic groups such as alcoholics 
( Cattell & Eber 1962 ); as summarized elsewhere by Eber ( In preparation ) 
as well as by Scheier ( 1963 ) itappears that a low score on the ego strength 
factor, C, is the most uniform significant finding. These groups also fall signifi. 
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cantly above average in anxiety, especially on the O, Guilt-Proneness, and the 
Q,,. Ergic Tension factors. Other features of the neurotic profile, such as his | 
being unduly high on the I factor, Premsia, indicating an over protected emotional | 
sensitivity, are discussed elsewhere ( Cattell and Scheier, 1961; Eber, In prepa- | 
ration ) and would not be expected to distinguish psychotic groups, for reasons 
given. It is important to our planning that whereas neurotic data is highly con- 
sistent, what little preliminary data exists on psychotics is inconsistent. This 
may be partly due to being gathered under less controlled conditions. One 
sample, for example, ‘where tests were given in groups, to ward cases, shows 
schizophrenics scattered over the normal range of personality patterns, whereas i 
another, at admission and given individually, shows very high anxiety levels, | 
It would seem desirable to control conditions and medication, and also to study 
distinct, and relatively pure diagnostic groups in separation. | 


In regard to conditions, it might well be from the above indications that the 
16 P. F. is sensitive to stages in the schizophrenic precess, and that significant 
differences might well exist between early and later schizophrenic ‘adjustments” 
to hospital setting and routine. We therefore decided to concentrate on newly 
admitted patients. Furthermore, since (he almost universal tranquillizer medica- 
tion at admission is rendering many research results dubious we arranged, through 
the serious and sustained cooperation of the medical staff at Alton State Hospital to 
keep patients off medication for three days until the testing was completed. The 
16 P. F. was actually given at the end of three half-days of O—A battery testing 
when patients had become well settled into the testing situation. Alike in patients 
and controls ( below ) Form A was administered in supervised conditions, but 
with privacy as to the individual’s response on the particular items, 


It is becoming increasingly recognized that more planning, both theoretical 
and practical, is necessary in defining control groups than has hitherto been gene- 
rally practised. Scheier ( 1959 ) for example, has shown that volunteers for an 
experiment are significantly less anxious on tests than the non 


3 -volunteers from the 
-same population. 


tie anjer theoretical question concerns whether the controls 
ns] be the general American population, or some subset matched with the 
patients in age, sex, economic level, marital status, form of employment, etc 
: , etc. 


CS The present writers take the position that although age and sex are to be 
E matched, every step towards further parameters of matching is questionable in 

¡some sense, Hor example, if mental disorder is more frequent. with lower social 
if ve Boies oie comparison of a patient group with an equally low social status group is 
oe already eliminating part of the causal or associated features of mental disorder, which 
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it is the business of the diagnostic test to pick up. Presumably, as one achieves a 
similarity of psychotics with non-psychotics on more and more variables his non- 
psychotic group is likely continually to approach the psychotic borderline, That 
this is not imaginary is shown by the substantial shifts—in the direction of patho- 
logy raised anxiety, and general personality inadequacy— which appear on the 
modern sense sensitive factored personality tests as one moves down the social 
scale to the chronically unemployed. ( Eber, In preparation ). 


The possibility has to be considered, in other words, that as we balance 
the control with the patient groups on more and more of the social characteristics 
which the latter possess, we are allowing pathology to enter the control group. 
If we take as the essence of test or other pathological signs “that which distingui- 
shes the two groups” we are no longer getting an unbiased picture of the particular 
pathology. Our concept is being distorted by “partialling out” certain variance, 
and, indeed, in factor analysis, this deformation of the conceptual pattern by such 
selection is explicitly recognized and capable of estimation. 


A new and desirable principle in comparisons which controls in psychopa- 
thology would seem to be that which we shall now call ‘double control”, and 
which consists in having ( a ) a control group that is as far as possible, represen- 
tative of the total population, perhaps a stratified sample, and ( b ) another 
matched group which is, as far as feasible, matched with and similar to the patho- 
logical group in as many variables as can be measured, eg., status, education, 
geographical locality and other demographic data. That the ( b ) type of control 
has predominated so much in general medicine is reasonable, in view of disease 
being there largely a specific entity; but in psychology, where the dynamics of the 
disorder and the social environmental setting become intimately related, the type 
(a ) control—or double control—is valuable for giving a total perspective. 


The matched control group in the present case was sought in the locality 
from which the hospital draws, partly from volunteers responding to a newspaper 
appeal ( with caveats in respect to the Scheier effect above ) and partly through 
employment exchanges, paying the individuals by the hour. Some 5% of both 
were rejected on preliminary interview record as showing clear clinical signs and 
histories of disorder. This left 96 controls, 65 women and 31 men, who, as 
Table 1 ( page 56 ) shows, hit a lower than average social status and in this and ` 
other respects make a better and acceptable match with the patients. Parentheti- 
cally, the difference on frequency of men and women are handled in all 
comparisons by covariance methods. ; 
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3y ) 4& Table 1 
; Comparisons of Matched Control and Patient Groups on Demographic Parameters 
m 1 A Non-Paranoid 
Parameters Controls Paranoids Schizophrenics 
N=96 N=22 N=41 


| 
| 
| 


Male Female| Male Female| Male Female 


Sex N=31 N=65| N=13 N=9 | N=14 N=27 


Education | 124 11.9 10.6 12.0 114 11.4 


'The pathological groups tested here are two out of ten major diagnostic 
syndrome groups to be covered in other reports on this research, They repre- 
sent a selection of intake over nine months at Alton made to (meet the control 
group selection half way", by eliminating less than an 8th grade education, and 
individuals below 18 and over 55. However, a definite attempt was made to 


include all degrees of disturbance. Elimination was also made of several tested 
cases on the diagnosis of which there was lack of general agreement at the staff 
diagnostic conference, 
` III Results 


The general aim, stated above, is to make a three cornered comparison of 
personal measures among the 41 non-paranoid schizophrenics, the 22 paranoid- 
schizophrenics and the normals. By the double control design, however, the last 
consist of ( a ) 96 matched controls and ( b ) 2,828 cases used in the stratified 
sample for the general adult ( 35 years old ) standardization of the 16 P. F. 
( Cattell and Eber, 1964 ), It behooves us first to ask what the matching of the 
controls with the patients on social, geographical and educational grounds has done 
to the personality scores of the former. As Table 2 shows ( page 57 ), it has 
done what on general evidence of personality and social selection would be 
expected, namely, given a group significantly low on ego strength, C factor, low on 

- super ego, G, low on self sentiment Q,, and high on ergic tension, Q,. Additi- 
nally to these differences, expected from previous social survey indications, there 
e less previously indicated differences, but still in the maladjusted direction, 
r shrewdness, N, more schizothymia, A (-) and more paranoid, L, 


EE e 
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ES 


Table 2 E 


Differences of General Adult Population Control Group and Socio-educational 
Matched Control Group on Personality Factors 


| O HigheriScore TEST 
Factor A jean Population l 4.28 P<.01 
Factor B Gen. Population 3.00 P<.01 
Factor C |' Gen. Population 3.19 | P<.01 
Factor E Matched Controls 2.81 P<.01 2 
Factor F Matched Controls 0.13 Non Signif. 3 
Factor G Gen. Population 7.93 P<.001 
Factor H Gen. Population 1.83 | Non Signif. 
Factor I Gen. Population 1.21 | Non Signif. 
Factor L Matched Gontrols 3.24 | P<.01 
Factor M Matched Controls 0.94 Non Signif. 
| Factor N Gen. Population 6.31 P<.001 | 
| Factor O Matched Controls 3.15 P<.01 | 
Factor Q, | Matched Controls 1.26 Non Signif. 
Factor Q | Matched Controls 1.87 Non Signif. 
Factor Q ¿ | Gen. Population 5.81 P«.001 
Factor Q , | Matched Controls | 929 P<.001 


O 

The comparison of the paranoid schizophrenics with ¿he matched controls is 

made in Table 3.(page 58). Hereand elsewhere it should be noted that the perso- 

nality factors on which significant differences exist between men and women, namely, 

A ( women more affecto-thyme ), E ( men more dominant yh HA women more 

premsic-protected emotional sensitivity ) and Q, (men more self sufficient ) have 

had the means of all groups adjusted by analysis of covariance to allow for the 3 

differences in proportions in the sexes in these groups. Thus adjusted, the means d 

| show paranoids significantly higher on Q,, self sentiment and lower on Q 4» ergic E 

| tension, than the matched controls. The population controls will be given only - i 
h secondary importance here and later, in view of the tradition of matched controls. 
3 However, they agree in assigning significantly higher Q, ( self sentiment ) to the 


| paranoids and reinforce the direction of difference found in respect to paranoids. er : 
| being lower on, C, ego strength, E, dominance, F, surgency, and higher on L, uy 


| 

ge | 

paranoid tendency or protension ( significant at P<,05 ). It must be remembered ` — | 
1 | 
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that with so small a group of paranoids,—22—some substantial mean differences 
do not come out significant. But for future hypothesis testing we would list all | 
six appreciable differences as being probable differences, i.e, C-, E-, F-, Lr | 
Q, +and Q,-, in the paranoid direction. | 
Table 3 | 
Paranoid-Normal Comparisons in 16 P. F. Personality Factors | 
CLAU D - 


] 


3 S Nun. 
g E 3 EE E 

$ | 2 SO |S | 

z |$ = | ba | 4 | 

a LE CI | z | 

2 a 8 10) > d | 

8 E E D: EE 3 | 

es e le ES S | 

Lo ex E D N'S > | 

o N - Y S a | 

| 

A 9.10% | 10.06*| 1.19 | N. S. | 10.78 | 3.49 | 

B 7.19 | 6.95 | 38 | N.S. | 592 | 206 | 
j a | 1471 | 14.55 | .20 I N.S. | 16.06 | 3.97 
E | 1275 | 1104*| 1.68 | N.S. 1171 440 
F | 1342 | 1268 | .72 | N. S. | 13:37. | 438 
G | 1201 | 1241 | .44 | N.S. | 1374. | 344 
H | 11.92 | 12901 | 89 | N.s. 1805 | 5.15 
I | 1076*  932:|125 | N.S. 1012 | 3.64 
L 9.05 | 986 | 95 N.s. | 812 | 3,90 
M | 1217 | 1236 | 25 | N.S. | 1245 | 3:37 
N 942 | 11.14 |109 | N.s. 11.17 |264 
O | 1141 | 1045 | 09 | NS. | 10.02 | 3.2 
O | 902 1.923. 32 nos: | 956 1991 
Qa | 10.68% | 10.60*| 10 | N.S. | 1007 | $44 
Qs | 956 | 1273 | 4.59 | 00111138 | 3.04 
Of, | 1482) | 1150} 277 | on} 1195 | 501 


¡A e PP 


—— A MÀÀ——À 
* Note the general population represents here the other comparisons, men and women 
with equal frequency, and by, analysis of covarianc 


E e, adjustment has been made for 
differences of proportion of the sexes in other groups, 
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The next comparison is that of non-paranoid schizophrenics with the 
matched controls, as shown in Table 4. 


Normal( n= 96 )J-Non-Paranoid Schizophrenics (n=41 ) 


D 


E 


H 


H 


1 2 E a 

S e v L o a 
3 2 0 o 

E ua c S6 3 
E St =) cle S 
$— | Dä E St a 
Siz S S o E [e a ES 
os £9 | RCM ON | & 
Se | ae d D; E a 

EE 

9.10% | 10.60%, 9.34 | .05 10.78 | 3.49 
7.19 5.56 | 7.76 | .001 5.92 | 2.06 
14.71 12.93 | 2.70 | .01 16.06 | 3.97 
12,75% | 10.92*| 2.28 | .05 11.71 | 440 
13.42 19.56 | 1.10 | N.S. | 18.37 | 4.38 
12.01 12.44 | .81 | N.S. | 13.74 | 3.44 
11.92 10.59 | 1.51 | N.S. | 13.05 | 5.15 
10.76% | 11.07*| .58 | N.S | 10.12 | 3.64 
9.05 8.71 | :62 | N.S. | 8.12 | 3.99 
12.17 1261 | .77 | N.S. | 12.45 | 3.37 
9.49 9,95 | 1.00 | N.S. | 11.17 | 2.64 
11.4] 12.46 | 1.12 | N.S. | 10.02 | 3.82 
9.02 8.95 14 | N.S. | 9.56 | 2.91 
10.68% | 11.15*| .77 | N. S. | 10.07 |344 
9.56 11.23 | 3.97 | .01 | 11.33 | 3.04 
14.82 1446 | .38 | N.S. | 11.95 | 5.01 


Qu 


Table 4 


16 P. F. Personality Factors 


* Note the general population represents here the other comparisons, men and women 
with equal frequency, and by analysis of covariance, adjustment has been made for 


differences of proportion of the sexes in other groups. 
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The most significant ( P<.01 or more ) findings from Table 4 are that 
schizophrenics exceed matched controls on self sentiment, Q,, on ego weakness 
C-, and lack of intelligence, B-. They are, less significantly ( P —.05 ) higher 
on affectothymia, A, and lower on dominance. When the general population 
enters the picture it brings out that the affectothymia and self sentiment deviations 
are only relative to the patient's typical ( matched ) social group. 


At the same time this second control strongly endorses the patients being 
deviant in the direction of low ego strength, C — ( P —.001 ), low dominance, E — 
( P<.001 ) and raises to statistical significance the deviation visible from the 
matched controls in the direction of greater threctia ( threat susceptibility ), H — 
of greater guilt proneness, O ( P —.05 ) and self sufficiency Q, ( P-—.05 ). The 
general population controls show, additionally, the patients to bedeviant( P —.01) 
in high Q,—ergic tension—but this “pathology” is shared by the patient's 
matched social group. It also supports, though not at notable significance, the 
deviations of the patients from matched controls toward desurgency, F — and 
premsia, 1, The localization of two of the significant differences—higher A and Q, 
to the comparison with the matched group, as well as the agreement with the 
matched group on an unduly highergic tension raises two hypotheses for repli- 
cative studies ; ( 1 ) Is it pathology—creating to be out of line in the affect- 
othyme and self sentiment development directions relative to one's social group, 
though these are intrinsically normal adjustments ? and ( 2 ) is the schizophrenic 
breakdown partly due to an inability to tolerate the ergic frustration, Qa, typical 


of the group, and would the individual have avoided this if living at the general 
population lower Q, level ? 


The last of the triangular comparison—that of paranoids with non-paranoid 
schizophrenics, in Table 5 (page 61) brings out two differences only at the P<.05 
level (both groups are smaller than in the other comparisons). The paranoids are of 
higher intelligence and lower ergic tension than the other schizophrenics. Though 
nothing more can be definitely concluded it is useful to mention for future 

Ze  hypothesis-testing certain marked differences which yet fail of significance with 
s -these first small groups. Here we note a picture in the paranoid of higher ego 
3 strength, C, surgency, F, parmia, H, self sentiment, Q,, shrewdness, N, and 
 protension ( tendency to projective defense ) L, and of higher guilt proneness in 
the schizophrenic. 
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Table 5 


| Paranoid( n—22 )-Non-Paranoid Schizophrenics ( n—41 ) Comparisons 


| 16 P. F. Personality Factors 
| 
| AAA 
} 5 
a 4 
d 3 
| EE 3 
a 85 
3 RS E 
S Sp E 
Ei Sag o 
3 CENE 2 = 
À KG 0 2 8, 
N Los] = a ` S D 
N PN WY 4 Kei EJ 
A 10.06* 10.60% 59 N.S [ 
B 6.95 5.56 221 05 
c 14.55 12.93 1.71 10 
E 11.04% 10.92% .08 N. S. 
F 12.68 | 1256 "| .10 N. S. 
G 12.41 12.44 . NAS 
H - 12.91 10.59 1.89 .10 E 
I 9.92% | 11.07% 1.53 N. S. 
$57 9.86 8.71 17. |, 5 E z 
M 12.36 12.61 32 N. S. 
N 11.14 9.95 1.68 . .10 
O 10.45 12.46 1.51 N. S. - 
: On 9.23 895 . 37 N.S. 
On 10.60% 11.15% 63 |" N.S . 
Qs 12.73 | 1123 1.97: .10- 
Qs 11.50 14.46 2.18 05 : 
ŘE ——— 


S Adjusted by Analysis of Covariance for differences in the proportions of tle sexes 


within groups. i ; . 
( IV. Discussion to be concluded in vol. 2 ) | 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL SCALE OF VALUES BY THE 
STUDY OF EGO-IDEALS" 


M. D. Sharma 


Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi, India. 


1 Introduction 


The purpose of tlie present paper is to report an experimental investigation 
designed to establish a psychological scale of values through some Ego-ideals 
which stand for already defined values. The concept of Ego-ideal was put 
forward by Freud to explain the functional anatomy of human mind. He has 
mostly used the term super-ego to represent the socially, culturally and morally 
conditioned functions of human per sonality, The meta-psychology of Freud 

' assumes a system ( super-ego ) which has functions of regulative character and 
that this is sufficiently organized to impose restraints on the libidinal impulses. 


. The contents of super-ego are formed by the dispositions created by the 
impact of familial, social and cultural ideals on the individual. The moral ideals, 
feelings and aspirations, in due course, acquire status and. assimilate values within 
the non-conscious structure of-the individual's mind. These ideals ( or ego-ideals ) 
are values intimately mixed up with strong feelings and uryes all of which can be 
tagged: by appropriate stimulus words which symbolize the ideals involved. 


Choicy ( 1950 ) made use of words representing French heroes and 
heroines in a study of Ego-ideals. Similar work with Indian children using names 
of Indian heroes and heroines has been done by Pratap (1960) under the guidance 

1 of Prof. Jalota. 


The traditional heroes and “heroines who have survived through ages 
represent such active ideals or values that have everlasting appeal iñ a particular 
socio-cultural milieu. Therefore, heroes that are still current and appealing are 
chosen. In this project thirteen heroes whose defined values are given below in 
parentheses have been selected for studying the relative hierarchy of preferences 
toward them. . . 


E preparing 3 this paper the help given to me by Dr. Moban C. e? of the’ 
aras Hinds University is gratefully ackn ERC 
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Kabeer ( Social reformation ), Hanooman ( Devotion ), Tansen ( Music ), 
Karan ( Charity ), Kalidas ( Poetic value ), Harishchandra ( Truth and honesty ), 
Chanakya ( Deplomacy ), Bheem ( Bravery and strength ), Kuber ( Wealth ), 
Mabatma Gandhi ( Non-violence ), Bhagat Singh ( Patriotism ), Ram ( Perfection 
and ideal man ) and Nanak ( Religion ). 


These values projected through the Heroes are based on an empirical study 
made by Joshi ( 1964 ) wherein she has obtained responses for 45 traditional 
heroes and heroines using free association technique on a sample of over 400 
college going Hindu boys and girls. 


II Problem 


It is proposed to study the hierarchal strength of the given values through 
ego-ideals among the adolescent boys and girlsand thereby to attempt an establish- 
ment of a psychological scale of values. 


111 Method and Sample 


In the present study pair-by-pair comparison method has been followed in 
which all stimuli to be compared on a psychological scale are typically presented 
to the observer in all possible pairs [n(n—1)/2 ]. With n=13 there are 
18 pairs. The sequence of pairs is arranged in. a random order. The subject 
judges which one in the pair is of greater attraction for him than the other. This 
response of the subject is ostensibly a comparative judgment and the detailed 
operation of it can be understood in terms of Thurstone's law of comparative 


judgment. 


Printed record sheets containing the randomly arranged pairs of the heroes 
were distributed to four groups of subjects, 30 in each. In order to study any 
possible difference in values dependent on sex difference 60 boys and 60 girls of 
X class mostly belonging to lower-middle socio-economic group were selected 
from non-coeducational schools of Hoshiarpur district in ( East Panjab ), India. 
The subjects are suggested to prefer the heroes in terms of their weightage of 
values involved in the heroes. A primary understanding of the values and how 
those values are represented by a particular Hero is also explained. 

IV Results 

Since all the subjects have judged all pairs only once, we have obtained an 
individual matrix using Guilford’s (1959) term. Then {frequencies of preferen- 
ces have been counted and proportions of preferences for each stimulus are 
calculated, This gives us proportion matrices ( tables 1 and 2 X 
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The upper right portion of the matrices are numerically identical with the 

lower left portion, except for changed algebric signs, The sum of the columns 

of Z values is shown in tables 3 & 4. The M value of each column may be e 

as scale value for the hero noted at the top of the column. In order um get rid 

of negative signs, a value of zero is given to the highest EES M. ais cones 

tant is added to all the other Ms also in order to maintain their proportionality. 

l Adding 1.298 intable 8 and 1.407 in table 4 to all Ms new Rj values ER 

obtained as shown in the next to the lastrow in tables 3 and 4. In this 

way the final scale values with a zero point are obtained for both the samples. 
The unit of scale of Rj is equal to cj? , (Guilford 1959, 163,74 ). 


V Discussion 
It has been found that boys have given highest preference to the value of 
perfection ( observed scale value= 2.956 ) whereas the least preferred value is 
| Social reformation (the zero point in the scale ) The cluster of values with 
bighestloadings, for the boys, has been foun around the values of perfection, religion, 
nomviolence and patriotism. Another cluster preferred next tothe above one is 
formed around the values like Poetic, devotion, truth, and honesty, There is a third 
cluster of values related to social reformation, music and charity. In the girls’ 


sample parallel clusterings have been found with minor changes in the relative 
* positions of the values within the clusters. 


to be noted that girls have given highest 
value= 2,977 ) 
In general, ther 


On comparing both the samples it is 
preference to religious value ( scale 
whereas the boys have preferred perfection (scale value — 2,659). 
e is a high degree of correlation between these two samples. A 
rs ( Spearman's rank-order correlation coeff, ) of .70 is obtained between the 
ranks of the scale values for these two samples 


+ This rs is significant beyond 
:01 level of confidence. 


Another significant difference has been found between boys and girls in 
relation to monetary value, The girls have given it a weightage of 1,852 while 
the boys have given a weightage of .702. The qualities of strength and bravery 
have been preferred more by the girls ( scale value 1.596 ) while these qualities 


thesis of compensation for the girls ? Th 
boys are giving slightly greater Weightag: 
Traditionally monetary value ( Artha ) 
value ( Dharma ) in Hindu culture, 

à religious value in contrast to the mone 
so far. 
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VI Test of Internal Consistency 
A test of internal consistency is made in order to see whether on the basis 
of the obtained scale values, the original P matrix could have occurred by random 
sampling. Given the scale values for the Heroes found in tables 3 and 4, what 
proportion of judgement should one expect for each pair normally ? Without any 
assumption in hand with exploratory purpose, discrepancies between tlie two have 
been calculated. Expected proportions have been obtained by taking steps in 
reverse order to those taken in scaling. Following Mosteller's technique of making 
a single chi-square test for the entire matrix of proportions a Z matrix has been set 
up containing (he expected scale separations in view of the obtained scale posi- 
tions of the stimuli using the scale value Rj shown in tables 3 and 4 and by 
making all possible subtractions of pairs, we arrive at matrices Z shown in tables 
5 and 6. From the expected scale separations using the normal curve table 
expected proportions, Matrices P shown in tables 7 and 8, are obtained. 
Table 5 ( Boys ) 
Expected Scale Separations Z' between Heroes, derived from Obtained Scale Values 
( through table 3 ) 


3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 


Heroes l 2 


2 172 
3 294 +122 
4 462 200 -168 


5 -702 :630 408 :340 
-968 -798 :674 -506 :266 


o 


7 | 1-402 1230 1:108 10:40 :700 -434 

8 | 1-455 1-283 1:161 :993 -753 -487 053 

9 | 1-621 1:449 1:327 1:159 :919 :653 210 -166 

10 | 2093 1921 1:799 1631 1:391 1:125 -691 -638 :472 

11 | 2322 2-250 2-024 1-860 1:620 1:354 :920 :867 -701 :229 

12 | 2:644 2472 2:350 2:182 1-942 1:676 1:242 1:189 1-023 -551 +322 


13 | 2:959 2-787 2-765 2:533 2:257 2:091 1:557 1504 1-338 -866 637 -315 
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Table 6 ( Giris ) 


Expected Scale Separations Z’ Between Heroes derived from Obtained Scale 


Values ( through table 4 ) 


A JC 


a IA 5 6 7 8 OP NEWISIMEPER 
2 | 081 
3 | 434 -353 | 


4 | 658 :572 -219 | 
$ | 861 -780 -427 -268 
6 {1-094 1-013 -660 -441 :233 | 


7 11:583 1:502 1-149 :930 -722 -489 


8 [1-596 1:515 1-162 -943 :735 :502 -013 


™ 


9 {1-852 1°77) 1:418 1:199 +991 -758 :269 -295 


10 |2:147 2-066 1-713 1-494 1-286 1:053 -564 +551 -295 
11 | 2-445 2:364 2:011 1-792 1:584 1-361 -862 +849 -593 -395 
12 [27.7 2:646 2:293 2074 1:866 1:633 1-144 1-191 -875 pos :202 


19 |2:977 2:896 2:543 2-324 2-116 1-883 1-394 1-38] 1:125 1:125 -532 -250 


Since many of these proportions are close to 1.00 in a region where sampl- 
ing distributions of proportions are not normal, even for reasonably large samples 
the procedure is to transform each proportion to a statistic 9 (theta) whose ola | 
distribution is normal. Theta is the angle? whose sine is V p. The transfor- 
mations are made by the use of table L ( Guilford, 1959, P. 575 ). 
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Table 7. ( Boys ) , 


Expected proportions ( P' ) derived through Z’ from the scale values obtained for e 
the thirteen Heroes 


a —— E 
Heroes | 1 23 3 el iG ji 1s 
Ee 
2 | 6695 d 
3 | 6179 -5497 
| 4 | 6736 -6179 -6695 i | 
5 | 7580 -7339 «6554 -6368 
| 6 | 8351 -7881 -7506 :6915 -6083 ? 
(E | 9192 -8997 -8643 -8413 -7580 -6645 | 
| 8 | -9265 -8988 .8749 -8413 -7734 -6826 -5199 1 
| 9 | ‘9479 -9265 :9074 -8749 -8159 -7422 -5890 56:0 | 
10 :9772 +9729 +9641 -9479 -9192 -3696 :7580 :7422 -5895 j 
1 | 8993 -9878 :9772 :9678 9479 -1915 :8224 -8091 -7580 -5890 Hi 
| 12 | +9960 -5929 -9906 9852 -9744 -9530 :8914 -8799 -8472 -7088 -6274 | 
| 13 | -9984 -9970 -9969 9942 -9878 -9821 -939t -9332 -9115 -8091 -7422 -6274 
————— Á—— HER | 
f 


Computing the differences among the expected and observed theta values 
and after squaring those discrepancies the test of chi-square is applied. 


X? ( boys )= 272.507 dí = 66 

X? (Girls ) 1743.55 df = 66 

Since values for df more than 30 is usually not given in tables of X3, we 
have followed the expression y 2X*- y 2n-1 which is thus interpreted as t ratio 
( Guilford, 1959, 563 ). 

t =(Boys) 12.105, p. beyond 0001 E 

t =(Girls) 67.61, p.beyond ` .0001 HM 


5 E. 
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Table 8. ( Girls ) 


Expected proportions P’ derived through Z' from the scale values obtained for 


the thirteen Heroes 


2 5299 
3 -6645 -6968 
4 7422 7173 -5890 
5 | -8023 -7857 -6645 -5739 
6 8643 -8418 -7422 -6736 -5890 
7 9493 -9332 -8749 -8724 -7657 -6825 
8 9423 :9363 -8749 -8289 -7734 -6915 :5100 
9 9678 -9620 -9192 -8849 -8413 -7734 -6083 “5987 
10 9842 -9798 9554 -9332 -8988 -8531 -7088 :7088 :6179 
1 9929 -9906 -9772 -9641 -9423 -9114 -8023 -8043 -7257 -6554 
12 9265 :9906 :9892 -9798 -9678 9476 -8749 -8696 -8091 -7257 -6083 
13 9984 -9981 -9946 -9899 :9772 -9695 :9192 -9154 -8696 -8696 -7002 -5987 


The results obtained are significant beyond .0001 level. Therefore the 
assumption of normality cannot stand. And in such a study of values normality 
is least expected. It indicates that lack of unidimesionality in such studies is 
obvióüs, 


Lastly, it should be recognized that the present study represents the com- 
parative judgement of adolescent boys and girls of Panjab, so there is a consider- 
able risk in generalizing the results due to the limitations of the sample drawn, 
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The resulting values for the obtained and expected proportions are given in 


tables 9 and 10 for boys and girls respectively. 


Table 9 ( Boys ) 
Obtained and expected proportions converted into Angles in terms of 
degrees 9 ( theta ), by means of the function 9 =arcin vV»( matrix, @ ). 


12 13 


x 28.38 21.81 13.05 14.77 20.36 14.77 21.30 16.43 13.94 13.81 20.88*15.89 
46.66 x 18.24 18.24 23.66 23.26 18.31 11.39 17.26 12.79 11.39 7.92 13.31 
19.46 17.95 23.19 13:05 11.97 11.38 11.87 13.56 19.59 10.14 
59.47 57.89 50.13 ^ x 14.30 13.81 19.82 i4.77 18.05 11.24 11.24 5.53 19.39 
63.58 63.37 54.57 49.54 x 16.43 17.95 12.79 18.91 
68.36 66.50 59°47 5512 50.13 x 
76.06 75.00 69.21 69.04 61.00 55.67 x 13.44 14:54 8.91 


15.79 12.79 9.28 10.94 10.63 


1 

2 

3 | 54.57 5289 x 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 | 76.44 75.35 69.21 65.50 61.55 56.61 45.75 x 
9 


79.53 78.76 73.46 70:00 66.50 61.55 51.24 50.65 x 16.95 13.69 9.10 5.74 


10| 82.73 81.67 77.75 75.00 71.37 67.45 57.29 57.29 48.85 x 13.31 13.56 12.79 


111 84.62 84.26 81.28 78.91 76.06 72.64 63.58 63.58 58.37 54.03 x 
12] 84.74 84.44 83.98 81.67 79.53 76.69 69.21 68.78 64.08 58.37 51.24 x 9,63 
13| 84.80 84.50 84.38 83.98 81.28 79.86 73.46 73.05 68.78 68.78 56.79 50.65 x 


Note—The upper right-half of the table shows the obtained Theta values and the 
lower left-half shows the expected Theta values. 


Within the design itself, the condition of ''either-or" proposition is main- 
tained by having two alternatives only. By such a behavioral measure the 
importance of introspective method has been transformed scientifically and logi- 
cally into a method of expression. Hence in probing into a subjective and 
non-conscious phenomena the application of pair-by-pair comparison technique has 
been demonstrated fruitfully, 
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Table 10 ( Girls ) 
Obtained and expected proportions converted into Angles in terms of 
degrees 9 ( theta ), by means of the function 9 =arcin y p~ ( matrix, 6 ) 


x 22.95 19.19 11.97 15.56 21.13 15.56 16.32 19.82 4.80 14.77 10.94 8.33 
54.88 x 16.95 17.46 21.39 13.81 17.95 16.95 11.83 9.63 3.63 5:44 11.24 

51.77 47.81 x 21.47 16.74 16.32 14.06 19.73 17.85 7.04 10.14 6:02 10.14 
5512 51.83 54.88 x 16.11 12.79 11:24 17.95 14.77 12.25 16.11 16.11 12.25 
60.53 58.89 54.03 52.89 x 17.85 16.54 14.42 11.09 15.89 13.31 15.56 910 
66.03 62.58 60.00 56.23 51.24 x 10.63 16.00 16.82 14.77 13.31 12.25 14.42 
73.46 71.47 68.36 66.74 60.53 54.57 x 13.94 16.43 13.56 14.65 14.89 13.94 
74.21 71.37 69.21 66.50 61.55 55.67 46.00 x 16.74 16.00 17.05 14.65 13.56 
76.69 74.21 72.24 69.21 64.52 59.47 50.13 48.73 x 17.16 14.89 14.89 14.54 


10|81.28 80.37 79.06 76.69 73.46 68.78 60.53 59.47 55.67 x 13.18 12.92 11.24 
11) 83.98 83.45 81.28 79.53 76.69 72.64 65.05 64.08 60.53 50.13 x 14.18 14.18 
121/84.44 84.93 84.26 82.96 80.72 77.48 71.00 69.64 66.97 57.29 52.36 x 14.30 
13] 84.50 84.47 84.44 84.38 83.45 82.29 75.70 75.00 72.64 64.08 59.47 52.36 x 


kam, 


Note—The upper right-half of the table shows obtained Theta values and the 
lower-left half shows the expected Theta values. 
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Indian Psychological Review 
1964, Vol. 1; No. 1, 75-80 


DEVELOPMENT OF SOME MMPI SCALES IN ? 
INDIAN CONDITIONS* 
(A preliminary report ) 
Beer Singh 
Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi, India, 
I Problem 


The purpose of the present research project is to develop some MMPI 
scales in Indian conditions, The following five scales are selected for that purpose. 

(i) Hypochondriasis (HS), (ii) Masculinity-Femininity (Mf), (iii) Hysteria 
(Hy), (iv) Psychopathic-Deviate (Pd) and (v) Lie (L). 

The nature and contents of the items of these scales are studied with a 
view of adapting them in Indian socio-cultural set up ( Hathaway and McKinley 
1943 ; Hathaway and McKinley 1951; Hathaway and McKinley 1960; Welsh and 
Dahlstrom 1960 ). In the process of adaptation, the construction of sentences in 
Hindi was kept in such a form that the natural flow may be maintained. As far as 
possible commonly used simple and appropriate Hindi words are selected. In 
Hindi sentence construction, the verb changes with the change of gender of the 
subject which is, however, not the case in English. To overcome the difficulty of 
changing verb according to the subject’s gender, ‘‘Mujhe” is used instead of 
“Main” both meaning "I" in Hindi when the proper substitute for I is “Main”. 
For example *Mujhe Khoob Bhookh Lagatee Hai" for “I have a good appetite", 
is adapted in Hindi. In this way first forms of these five scales ( R. P. No. 5 to 9, 
1963 ) are prepared and printed in seperate pamphlets along with a consumable 
answer-sheet. 

II Sample 


This first form of these five scales of the MMPI is administered to 431 
boys of 16 to 21 years of age studying from XI to XIV classes of four colleges. The 
subjects belong to semi-urban type of towns of the eastern region of U. P. Socio- 
economically they belong to lower middle level. The following table shows the 
age-wise distribution of the sample. 

Table 1 
Distribution of Subjects according to their age. 


E "—————————— ÓÀ—— - 
Age | 16 years | 17 years 18 years | 19 years | 20 years | 21 years | Total 


N 68 66 94 98 66 39 431 


* This research work is being carried out under the guidance of Dr. Mohan 


C, Joshi of the Banaras Hindu University. 
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"Table 2 
M, SD and SEm for all the five scale for different age groups. 


SCALES : 

Age Hs Mf Hy Pd L 

N 68 68 68 68 68 
a E 10-913 | 21:648 | 20-694 | 20-913 | 4:53 
y SD 5.091 | 3:746 | 5-758 | 4734 2-816 
SEM 617 455 :698 514 “341 

N 66 66 66 66 66 
M 10:73 | 27-652 | 90-911 | 20-364 4:56 
1 years | SD 4:062 | 4016 | 5:466 | 5076 | 3014 
SEm :566 493 -612 -624 371 

N 94 94 94 94 94 
KEE ER 10-768 | 27-350 | 20-308 | 21-02 4:648 
SD 4:923 | 3:612 | 5:259 | 4-799 2-110 
/ SEM "507 -312 542 487 -285 

N 98 98 98 98 98 

M 9.798 | 27-328 | 19716 | 91-579 de 
19 year 44 
years | SD 4:836 | 4-23 5-238 | 4-993 2-62 
SEM -497 “427 +529 -496 "265 

N 66 66 66 66 66 

M 10.728 | 27-091 | 20-074 | 91-009 4: 
20 years 4-116 
y SD 4-863 | 4-335 3-958 |- 5-307 2-48 
SEM 597 -532 -487 -623 -305 

N 39 39 39 39 39 
91 years | M 9:516 | 27-936 | 20:693 | 22.0388 | 486 
SD 4702 | 4504| 25325 | 4-909 2:258 
SEM -752 121 :852 -640 -361 
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Table 3 2 
. D DH ) 
Testing the significance of difference among the M values for the different scales. 


All CRs are not of any acceptable level of significance. 


 á-á___— wm —_————— M—M—— 
Scales | Age 16 17 18 19 20 


_ MÀS 


17 :218 
18 "191 -047 
Hs 19 1:624 1195 1-390 
20 :224 002  -051 1:288 
21+) L:950 13186 1312 1198 +247 


| 


17 0038 
18 ‘519 487 
Mf 19 524 -497 -038 


20 S17. ATA BI #847 
21--| 341 +3824 -722 +726 942 


17 +293 
18 | .436 +697 
Hy | 19 | 1115 1397 -782 
20 | -737 1:02  -602 +506 
21+| -0008 -2 981 975  -636 


17 647 
18 142° 828 
Pd 19 '877 1:523 +852 
20 102 :705 -022 -702 
214) 1:272 1:823 1:264 549 1-105 


17 | -059 
là | aen 188 
Lie | 19 | -209 268 -216 
20 | 77  -8 "1-105 :653 
214.| :639 558 -439 -893 1-884 
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- III Administration and Scoring 


The first form of each of these five scales is administered in groups of 25 to 
30 students in each. After explaining the purpose of the research in brief, answer- 
sheets were distributed and the subjects were asked to write their personal data 
on the space provided for that purpose on the answer-sheet. Instructions printed 
on the answer-sheet were read aloud verbatim and explained to the subjects. The 
subjects were not required to write their names on the answer-sheets so that they 
may feel free in giving their responses. After this the pamphlets were distributed 
and the subjects were instructed to proceed and make their responses on the 
answer-sheets as rapidly as they could. For hand scoring stencil keys were used, 


' IV Results 


In this way the following results were obtained. Ms. and S. Ds. and SEM 
ofthe obtained raw scores are shown in Table 2, page 76. On inspecting 
Table 2, it appears that the range of difference among the M values for the 
different age-groups for different scales is very narrow. These values seem 
to be stable from one agc-group to another age-group. Although there seems 
to be no significant difference among the M values and the accompaying 
S. Ds. for different scales for different age-groups, yet to test the significance of 
the differences among them CRs are computed as shown in table 3, Page TT. 
It is evident from Table 3 that the differences among the M values in 
each of the five scales for the different age-groups are not at all significant 
even at:05 level. Thus the M values and S. Ds. for each scale for all the age- 
groups are combined to yield combined M and combined SD; M ( comb ) and SD 
( comb ) are shown in Table 4. 

Table 4 


M ( comb ) and SD ( comb ) for all the five Scales ( N—431 ) 


| SCALES 


Hs | dr Hy | Pd | L 
M (comb) | 10:45 | 27-451 | 20:316 | 21-119 | 4:515 
SD( comb) | 4878 | 401T| 5194| 4897 | 2-702 
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V Item-Analyses A 


Since our aim is to standardize these scales on Indian sample, item T 
ses is the first step to be carried out in the standardization of the scales. The 
items are analyzed to screen the useful items. Generally four coefficients of 
correlation are used as indices of item validity. 

(i). Biserial r, (ii) Point-biserial r, (iii) Tetrachoric r, and (iv) Phi-coeffi- 
cient. 

Point-biserial r, as pointed ont by Guilford ( 1962 ), Garrett ( 1949 ), and 
McNemar (1955), is to be used where the score to an individual item is restricted 
to 0 and 1 and the total score is regarded as {he summation of item scores. “Item. 
total” correlations are computed by means of point-biserial r, because we are con- 
cerned with such a test where score to an individual item is limited to 0 and 1 
and the total score is regarded as the sum of all item scores. McNemar's (19552) 
technique for computing point-biserial r is used. This revealed the following 
indices of internal consistency of the items. 

1. Hs:—This scale consists of 33 items. The range of the rpp's for 31 
items of the Hs varies from .129 to .550 and for the remaining two items from 
.023 to .036. The 31 Tpb’s are found to be significant at .01 level. Only 
two latter rpy's are not significant at the commonly acceptable level of confidence 
viz., at .05. 

2. Mf.—There are 60 items in this scale. For 41 items the rpp’s vary 
from .105 to .442 and for 6 items from .077 to .103. The 4L rpb's are found 
to be significant at .01 level and the latter 6 at.05 level. The remaining 13 

‘items have internal consistency of very low order, ranging from .001 to-.528. 
The positive correlations are not significant at any commonly acceptable level of 
confidence and the negative ones are, of course, undesirable. 

3. Hy:—This scale consists of 60 items. The range of rpp’s for 47 
items varies from .108 to .401. These 47 items are found to be significant at 
.01 level. The range of rpp’s for 6 other items varies from .077 to .103, These 
6 rpp’s are found to be significant at .05 level. The range of the internal con- 
sistency for remaining 7 items varies from .040 to .064. These rpp’s do not 
reach any acceptable level of sigficance. 

4. Pd:—This scale consists of 50 items. 41 items are found to bear 
correlations with their total scores varying from .109 to .433. These rpp’s are 
found to be significant at .01 level. For one items rpp is .089 which is significant 
at .05 level. The range of rpp’s for rest of the 8 items from varies .030 to — 27 
which do not reach any satisfactory level of confidence, 
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5. L:-— There are 15 items in this scale. The range of the 15 rpp’s 
varies from .118 to .574. All the 15 rpp's are found to be significant at *01 level. 
Item-total corrlation coefficient measures internal consistency of te items in 
a test. On the whole 188 items out of 218 items are found to be valid. These 
188 items ( Hs 31, Mf=47, Hy — 53, Pd— 42, and L= 15 ) are thus of proven 
internal. consistency. . 
' — Further work towards item-analysis on the basis of item-discrimination is 
nearing completion after which standardization study will be taken up. 
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e 


ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS PUBLISHED CONTEMPO- 
RARILY IN OTHER INDIAN JOURNALS 


f 


This section is devoted for publishing abstracts of papers published in other 
Indian journals of psychology during the past six months. The following papers 
were available for this purpose. Papers of the other jouraals printed late will 
be taken up in the next issue. For the sake of convenience some categories 
have been adopted and within each category the papers are arranged according to 
the alphabetical order of authors’ names. The name of the abstracter is:given at 
the end of each abstract in parenthesis. le 


I Educational & Vocationai 


l. Agrawal, D. P. A study of the validity of the school.entrance examina- 
tion, J. Voc. Educ. Guid. ( Bombay, India ). 1964, 10, No. 2, 56-60. The 
purpose of this study is to find out the most valid estimate of general scholarship 
out of ( i) intelligence test scores, (ii) written examinations in core subjects 
including gen. and social sciences and social studies, and ( iii ) aggregate of 
equally weighted intelligence test scores and written examination marks at annual 
and higher secondary examination after 6 years Schooling. ‘The results have 
demonstrated that comparatively highest validity is in favour of intelligence test 
scores. The validity coefficients for intelligence range from .42 to .56 only. 

( M. C. Joshi ) 


2, Cook, D. R. and Singh, U.P. Reason for choosing optional subjects in 
the university. J. Voc. Educ. Guid. ( Bombay, India ). 1964, 10, No. 1, 28-31. 
The problem of this study was to investigate the order of importance of 16 
common factors known to influence choice of subjects. First year University 
students comprised the sample. Students were asked to rank all the relevant 
factors in order of importance for each of their three optional subjects. It has 
been stated that role-expectations and socio-economic status definitely influenced 
the importance of 16 factors in choosing courses. ( B. Singh ) 


3. Das, Rhea, S. A Systems approach to the selection of officers, 
Ind. J. Appl, Psychol. ( Madras, India ). 1964, 1, No. 1, 19-33. — A discussion 
of systematic approach to the selection of officers is presented with the specific 
mention of measurs of highly reliable techniques. The author has illustrated 
schematic tables in regard to personnel selection procedures along with authentic 
sources based on psychometric and other research findings. ( ] Pandey ) 
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~ A Job, P. S. (Mrs.) Guidance in elementary schools. J. Voc. Educ. 
Guid. ( Bombay, India ). 1964, 10, No. 2, 52-55. This is a theoretical paper. 
After defining ‘guidance’ its continuity from elementary to higher secondary 
schcol levels is stressed. Elementary school guidance can nip maladjustment in 
the bud. The need of understanding child's problems together with the teacher's 
role in child guidance is emphasized. At elementary school level educational, 
personal, social and vocational (1) aspects of guidance can be attended to. 
Some recommendatory suggestions are offered for implementing guidance services 


in elementary schools. ( M. M. Joshi ) 


6. Pandit, J. L. Vocational guidance in schools. J. Voc. Educ. Guid. 

( Bombay, India ). 1964, 10, No. 2, 46-51. This theoretical paper deals with 
the different aspects of guidance in schools. A new frame of reference is pre- 
sented to look at the problem of guidance. Guidance is based either on the 'trait- 
and-factor’ approach or on ‘thematic exploration’ approach or attimes, both, A 
plea has been made to find out the conditions under which students make 
‘terminal’ and ‘non-terminal’ educational choices and also the age at which occu- 
pational choices are made. It has been stressed that guidance programs should 
be oriented towards the existing Indian conditions and needs. The counsellor is 
expected to help the students in “developing, crystallizing and implementing their 
expressed choices". Guidance on test scores should be avoided as the present 
conditions in India do not allow such allocation and acceptance of advices. Thus the 
modus of guidance should change. Tests should serve the client like a mirror on 
which real self is reflected in comparison with which the person can appraise the 
discrepancies between the real and imaginary self and thence can try to develop 
- characteristics necessary for his chosen occupation. The organization of perception of 
self and roles seems to be the basis of this approach toward guidance. ( M. C. Joshi) 
7. Paramesh, C. R. & Santhana, K. Interest of post-graduate men 
‘students in curricular subjects and the influence of other factors upon 
their preferences for subjects. Psychol. Stud. (Mysore, India). 1964, Vol. 9, 26-32. 
The present study includes the interest pattern of post-graduate students 
for various curricular subjects in Madras city. Its objects are to evaluate the 
importance of interest of post-graduate students in curricular subjects and to find 
out whether factors other than interestaffectthe preferences for curricular subjects. 
200 post-graduate students of various colleges are tested andit was found that post- 
graduate men students prefer Language & Literature, Education & Psychology 
most and Statistics, Commerce, and Mathematics least, if interest alone is consi- 
dered. The influence of factors other than pure preferences for curricular subjects 
pis not*significant, ( M. P, Singh ) 
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8. Qadir, S. A. Vocational training in Yndia., Guid. Rev. ( Delhi, India). 1964, . 
2, No. 1, 1-12, Vocational training is necessary as economic development of a’ . 
country depends upon its trained man-power. The Government should establish 
institutes for various types of vocational training to meet the needs of the nation- 
building activities, Descriptive account about aims, number and types of existing 
vocational training institutes in India has been given. It is also stated that the 
Government is trying to solve the problem of technical hands by making more' 
provision for the establishment of vocational training institutes in the Third and 
Fourth Five Year Plans. ( B. Singh ) 
9. Raina, T. N, Academic Achievement asa predictor of teaching success, 
J. Voc. Educ. Guid. ( Bombay, India ). 1964, 10, No. 1, 21-27. The hypothesis that | 
much reliance cannot be put on the academic success only as a valid predictor | 
for teaching success has been tested. The relationship of academic achievement 
with B. Ed. theory marks is found to be negligible while the relationship of 
the former with practical teaching marks is found to be insignificant. The results 
confirm the hypothesis of this study. ( B. Singh ) 
10. Roy, Biswanath & Boral, Biswanath. Some factors of unrest among 
post-graduate students. Psychol Stud. ( Mysore, India). 1964,9, 44-51. This 
paper incorporates the evalualion of personality as well as the environmental factors | 
which cause unrest among post-graduate students. 200 male and female post- 
graduate students of Calcutta University acted as subjects. All questions were | 
distributed in 7 broad heads. A three point subjective rating scale was used. | 
The results reveal that ‘education’ and ‘home’ are the greatest sources of unrest f 
among post-graduate students. Then comes the number of ‘leisure’, ‘physical’, j 
‘social’, ‘libidinal’ and other factors. (M.P.Singh) `. | 


11. Schreck, T. C. Counselling Theory—Some cultural implications. 
J. Voc. Edu. Guid. ( Bombay, India ). 1964, 10, No. 1, 15-20. An account is given of 
Indian application of a counselling theory developed in a Western culture. An 
attempt has been made to focus on apparent differences between the perspective 
clients of different cultural backgrounds. ( B. Singh ) 

12. Thornton, G. L. Student personnel services and the Indian education 
System., Guid. Rev. ( Delhi, India ). 1964, 2, No. 2, 41-49. The defects of the 
present educational system and the necessity of student personnel services in 


Indian educational system have been stated. Some of the specific services to be $ i 
found in a comprehensive programme have been outlined. In order to make á 
BY 


learning more effective and to root out student-indicipline suggestions have been 


offered for the establishment of student personnel services in Indian educational 
( B. Singh ) 


KSC 


System as have been established in America. 
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~ 13. Tyagi, A. K, Importance of enviromenial factor in the selection of 
candidates for the National Defence Academy. Ind. Appl. Psychol. (Madras, India). 
1964, 1, No. 1, 2-18. This research paper represents an exhaustive study of 882 
candidates (M Age— 16 years) who also appeared in UPSC competitive examination 
for entry in NDA. An statistical derivation between successes and failures at the 
Selection Board and environmental factor of Board Questionnaire. is made. | 
Chi-square test is applied to find out the homogeneity and hetrogeneity. Various 4 
tables of classification are given to represent different comparative groups. An 
analysis of the activities related to military training and physical activities is 
also made. ( V. K. Mehrotra ) 
14. Verma, M. R. Some thoughts on the choice of a carreer by girls. 
Guid. Rev. ( Delhi, India ). 1964, 2, No. 1, 13-16. The main factors forcing girls to 
take up jobs have been analyzed. Mrs. Hate made study on an Indian sample of 151 
working women and found that the financial need was the most important factor, It 


is recommended that girls should be provided adequate information about the nature 
of work, training and other requirements of jobs so that they make wise choices | 
ofa carreer. It has been suggested that counsellor for girls should take into | 
consideration all the requirements of jobs at the time of counselling, ( B. Singh ) 
II Experimental 
15. Paul, S.K. Level of cortical inhibition and Illusory changes of dis- 
tinct speech upon repeatition. Psychol. Stud. ( Mysore, India ). 1964, 9, No. 1, 58-65. 
The present study is aimed at to find out the underlying mechanisms of verbal trans- 
formation under state of cortical inhibition. Different levels of cortical inhibi- . 
tion were maintained by administering pharmacological drugs. Ss 30 female post- 
praduate students were randomly subgrouped as Dexadrine group, Phenobarbitone 
i group and Placebo group. Results indicate Ss experience illusory changes in what 
they hear which leads to phonetic distortion of the clearly pronounced stimulus, 
Depressent drugs lead to lower rate of verbal tranformatian and Ss under excitant 


drugs exhibit high verbal transformation. ( M. M. Joshi ) 
16. Venkatramaiah, S.R. Effect of anxiety on variability. in certain į 


aspects of mental-motor coordination of mental patients. Ind. J. Appl. Psychol. 

( Madras, India ). 1964, 1, No. 1, 61-69. This is an experimental study about the 
alternation in coordination between a mental task and a motor task with a special 
emphasis on the variability in continuous, performance on the experimental task. 

The study is, per hypothesis, "Anxiety, as measured by scale, influences the per- 
formance on any task involving mental-motor coordination, and the greater the | 

" anxiety, the more varied the influence". TMA scale was administered to obtain | 
"uo of anxiety. Study consisted of groups of Normals, Neurotics and Psychotics | 

— — of matched socio-economic status, education and age. Statistically, the results | 
follow the hypothesis. ( M. C. Joshi ) | 
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In Perception & Motivation a 
17. Muthayya, B. C. Frustration-reaction and achievement motive qf 
high achievers and low achievers in the scholastic field. Psychol. Stud, 
( Mysore, India ). 1964, 9, 21-25. The aim of the present study is to find out the 
differences between high and low achievers, frustration-reaction and achie- 
vement molives. The Madras Picture-Frustration study and Murray's T. A. T, 
cards were used in order to measure frustration-reaction and achievement motive 
respectively. Extrapunitive and impunitive reactions to frustration are predo- 
minant among high achievers and low achievers respectively. So far as the 
type of reaction is concerned obstacle-dominance and need- persistence are found 
among high achievers whereas ego-defensiveness is predominant among low 
achievers. ( M. ©. Singh ) 
18. Venkatramaiah, S. R. An experimental study of the perception of 
directional changes in a rotating object : A Possibility of new illusion, Psychol. 
Stud. ( Mysore, India ). 1964, 9, 1-4. A “test-figure' has been designed in order 
to demonstrate an illusion similar to Cantril's “Trapezoidal window Illusion", 
The experiment was conducted on 39 graduate and postgraduate students of 
psychology. The “Test-figure” was mounted on Palmer's Kymograph and its 
speed was adjusted at 2 to 3 r. p.m. so that. maximum illusory effect could be 
obtained. The subjects were asked to sce at the “Test-figure” for three seconds 
from a distance of 6 metres. At the end of the experiment the subjects were 
requested to write about their experiences. Out of 39 subjects, 25 perceived, 
due to illusion, oscillation instead of rotation with a change in the direction of 
rotating ‘Test-figure’. This is a preliminary study of a large research-project. 
( M. P. Singh ) 
IV Personality & Abilities Testing 
19. Chatterji, S. and Mukerjee, M. Stability of measured interests. J. Voc. 
Edue, Guid. ( Bombay, India ). 1964, 10, No. 1, 10-14. This paper intends to find 
out the perspective changes that occur in interests of the adolescent boys with 
the passage of time. The sample comprises B. Stat. freshmen at the Indian 


Preference Record have been used for measuring interests of the students. The 
test-retest correlations range from :24 to -86 for the students of different groups 
and subjects. The findings suggest that the students' interests show high stabi- 
lity in those fields ( Scientific, Literary etc. ) which are in some way connected 
with the training given to them during one year's period. ( B. Singh ) 

20. Harper, A, E. Are separate answer sheets harder? J. Voc. Educ. Guid. 
( Bombay, India ). 1964, 10, No. 1, 5-9. The use of separate answer sheet in the 


feld of testing has been evaluated in brief. A comparison is made between the. = 
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scores cf experimental and control groups. The results indicate that the use of 
separate answer-sheets is not disadvantageous, bnt may slow down the candidate's 
speed of work where the tests are of highly speeded nature. ( B. Singh ) 
21. Joshi, Mohan, C. A note on the reliability of Humanities group test 

of general mental ability. Ind. J. Appl. Psychol. (Madras, India). 1964, 1, No. 1, 55-60. 
A short description of the test and reliability measures in terms of SEm and K— 
R formula are given for the different grades and ages. The stability coef:s 
( time intervals 7 months and 2 years) on samples of 42 and 50 testees are 
reported to be .963+.157 and .753+.143 respectively. Score increment in the 
above average, average and below average groups has been found to be in nearly 
reverse order of their intelligence level. This persists for both the time intervals. 
For the shorter time interval the gain has been nearly twice as much, on the 
average, as for the longer time interval. ( V. K. Mehrotca ) 
22. Kundu, Ramnath. Standardization of the Kundu's neurotic pesonality 
inventory. Psychol. Stud. ( Mysore, India ). 1964, 9, 33-34. The procedures followed 
in the standardization of Kundu's Neurotic Personality Inventory as well the 
results of the final form of the inventory are discussed. Its reliability coefficients 
are determined by split-half method and are sufficiently high. The validity 
coefficients of the inventory, for female and male group of subjects, are .86 and 
.87 respectively, which indicate high validity, Standard scores have been 
calculated from raw scores falling between 90.and 300. The inventory consists 
of 66 items. It satisfactorily detects neurotic personalities. ( M. P. Singh ) 
93. Lall, A. S. Admissions to industrial training institutes based on 
aptitude testing. Guid. Rev. ( Delhi, India ). 1964, 2, No. 2, 50-55. A battery of 
four aptitude tests ( NN, AR, AN and NS ) was selected for administration to the 
candidates who had applied for admission to eight engineering trades-Draughtsman 
( Civil ), Draughtsman (Mechanical), Fitter, Turner, Electrician, Motor Mechanic, 
Machinist and Instruments Mechanic. The candidates were selected and posted 
to technical institutions for training in those specific trades for which they were 
found qualificd in the aptitude testing. The advantags of the aptitude test have 
been discussed. ( B. Singh ) 
24. McElwain, D. W. A note on item analysis. Guid. Rev. ( Delhi, India ). 
1964, 2, No. 2, 56-65. A new method of itemanalyis different from those 
generally used and more simple has been invented by Prof. McElwain, The 
method outlined here differs slightly from the standard methods which use upper 
and lower fractions (usually 277% of N ). It is designed deliberately to establish 
nan type monotonic scales. Under certain conditions ( e.g. where the test 
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methods give fhe same results. “The method given here might be called “discri- 
mination determined at the median difficulty point"—is however more refine , end 
allows a better microscopic view of the components of a test. ( B. Singh) 


25. Mishra, H. Construction of two equivalent forms of a verbal group 
test of intelligence in Oriya for age-groups 12 to 16. J. Voc, Educ. Guid. ( Bombay, 
India). 1964, 10, No. 2, 39-45. A time-limited point-scale with Number series, 
Number problems, Spatial relations, Logical inferences, Comprehension, Analogies 
and Vocabulary subtests has been altempted. 85% of the items are of multiple 
choice type while the remaining are of simple recall type. Originally 220 items 
were constructed and initial try-out was done on 200 students of VIII to XI classes, 
50 from each class. In the final forms 80 items are retained for each form. 
Indices of average difficulty and discrimination are calculated for both the forms. 
Second try-out is not done. Parallel form reliability coef.— 0.95 and validity 
( against examination marks )is 0.77 and 0.57 for A & B forms respectively. 
Intrinsic validity coef.=0.97, Centile, Z score and T score norms are given on 
the same sample. Implications for further research are suggested. ( M. M. Joshi ) 


26. Mohan, Jitendra. A Study of scores on the 16 P. F. Test. Psychol. Stud. 
( Mysore, India ). 1964, 9, 14-20. It isa study on Punjab college students’ scores 
on the 16 Personality Factor Test. The comparison of Mean scores of girls with 
those of boys of the Punjab colleges, and the comparison of mean scores of the 
Punjab college students with those of Banaras Hindu University are discussed. 
The boys of Punjab colleges are more suspecting, jealous, calm, trustful, depressed 
in comparison to the girls who are accepting, adaptable, worrying, suspicious, 
enthusiastic, cheerful and tense. The B, H. U. students are more bright, emotio- 
nally stable, dominant, having positive character, self sufficient, emotionally 
sensitive and radical in temperament than the students of Punjab college who are ` 
worrying, suspicious or guilt prone. The superiority of the B, H. U. students is 
attributed to their higher educational level and age-level. ( M. P. Singh ) 


27. Mohan, J. Need for introducing new type test in Mathematics. 
Guid. Rev. ( Delhi, India ). 1964, No. 2, 1, 17-21. The disadvantages of the 
present examination system have been given specifically with reference to mathe- 
matics. In order to select best students with mathematical mind, the introduction 
of valid, reliable, and objective type of examinations at the school and university 
levels in India has been suggested here. No empricial data are dealt. ( B. Singh ) 

28. Pareek, U. & Trivedi, G. Reliability and validity of a rural socio- 
economic status scale. Ind. J. Appl. Psychol. ( Madras, India ), 1964, 1, No. 1, 34-40. 
Measures of reliability and validity of a scale, for predicting socio-economic status 


ef rural families is reported in this paper. This isa nine item scale with sqb= ` 
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items. "Several tests of statistical significance are obtained in support of a 
comparatively small sample. ( B. Singh >) 
29. Rao, S. Narayana, The revised & V. U personality scale. Psychol. 
Stud. ( Mysore, India ). 1964, 9, 5-13. "The scale aims at an assessment of neurotic 
tendencies among university students. The items were selected from Thurstone’s 
“Personality Schedule”, Bernrcuter's “Personalily Inventory”, Maslow's 'S—I 
Invenfory', and some other scurces. All the items are analysed on the basis of 
the scores of the top 27% and bottom 27% of the subjects. The revised scale 
consists of 50 items instead of original 46 items. Responses are to be given in 5 
categories. Its reliability coefficients, on the basis of split-half method and test- 
retest method, were respectively .94 and .84. The reliability coefficient 
calculated by the Spearman-Brown formula was .96. Its validity by external 
criterion procedure was .87 and by the procedure of validating against an estab- 
lished test of its kind was .72. ( M. P. Singh ) 
30. Ray, A. B. Delinquency proness scale. Ind. J. Appl. Psychol. ( Madras, 
India ). 1964, 1, No. 1, 41-45. The study involves the construction of a scale for 
discriminatiny delinquents from non-delinquents. It is a opinion type question- 
niare with four alternatives in each item, administered on 41 literate delinquents 
and 58 school boys. Items analysis is also done. Then the test is administered 
on a group of 40 delinquents and non-delinquents. The study is a part of a larger 
project. ( S. S. Srivastava ) 
V Social 
31. Misra, R. K. An examination of the concept of stereotypes. Psychol. 
Stud. ( Mysore, India ). 1964, 9, 52-57. “The term stereotype is a construct which 
refers lo a mental image of anything in the absence of direct contact with it", A 
stereotype makes one to react quickly and efficiently. Society plays an impor- 
“tant role in their development. Stereotypes enable us to deal with complex 
situations and make our character stable. These are measured by check-list 
method. Stereotypes are ego-defense mechanisms, painted with emotions which 
minimize tension and anxiety. They are changeable in due course of time. 
Stereotypes develop, at first, in the family. These are the points discussed in 
this theoretical paper, ( M. P. Singh ) 
32. Sequeira, C. F. Functions of a supervisor. Ind. J. Appl. Psychol. ( Madras, 
India). 1964, 1, No. 1, 46-54. The author has outlined the supervisory practices 
and policies in this paper. It includes interesting findings pertaining to supervisory 
functions which affirm a feeling of negative responsibility in certain jobs as ‘not 
their business’, Workers feel that supervisor ought to spend more time for helping 
- them from time to time, ( S. S. Srivastava ) 
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BOOK REVIEWS A. 

1. A STUDENTS’ MANUAL OF EXPERIMENTS IN PSYCHOLOGY —' y 
Qualitative and Quantitative. Professor S. Jalota, Professor and Head of the 7 
Psychology Dept., Gorakhpur University, India (Bombay : Asia Publishing House, 

1963, xii-- 157; Rs. 12:00). 

Professor Jalota has devoted whole of his life in the teaching and research 
in the field of psychology. He has established laboratries for experiemental psycho- 
logy in several colleges and Universities. As such this book is particularly suitable 
for the present Indian situation. 

The ‘introduction’ gives a very good orientation to the beginners in 
experimental psychclogy. Most of the Manuals usually do not realise the 
importance of such an emphasis on this aspect of “preparation for experimenting". 

This manual is particularly to be welcomed for giving a balanced importance to 
the qualitative and the quantitative aspects of experimental psychology. Of late 
some champions of experimental psychology have been neglecting the qualitative, 
subjective, introspective aspects in their objective furor. This has been fortunately 
corrected in this book which provides experimental exercises on the process of 
introspecting, In this respect this is the first Manual of its kindin India. The | 
qualitative section includes experiments using the introspective technique and & 
methods of impression. In all 50 experiments of different type arranged in an 
integrated and increasing order of experimental sophistication have been dealt. 
Beside the different areas of psychology Professor Jalota has provided experiments 
on personality and ability testing too : individual, group, verbal, performance 
tests of intelligence; personality inventories, questionnaires; projective testing; 
group dynamics and sociometry. Since psychological testing and experimental 
psychology are the two most important basic and practical courses of psychology, 
l this inclusion of both types of experiments in a single book is a happy combination 
for practical purpose. In most Indian Universities testing, assessment and socio- 
‘metric experimental work is required from the students, As such this manual will 
prove to be of immense help to them. What -is specially admirable here is that 
Professor Jalota has explained the technicaland intricate process of establishing 
Norms for the various tests and using them psychodiagnostically. 

Prof. Jalota must be conguratutaled for having made psychological statistics E 
so easy by introducing and illustrating the different concepts at appropriate E 
levels in the experimental work. This will definitely make the students forget EE 
the drudgery of learning statistics. Starting from elementary statistics and going ; 
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up tu the analysis of variance is sufficiently large area to meet the post-graduate 


39) 
-equirements, 


The STUDENTS’ MANUAL OF EXPERIMENTS IN PSYCHOLOGY thus meets 
, 


the triple needs : Ít is a manual of experimental psychology giving balanced 
treatment to the qualitative and quantitative areas; it is a manual for personality, 
ability “and sociometric testing and also a good work-book for psychological 


statistics. 


feels the absence of diagrams and plans for setting 


One, however, 
e been given for presenting data uniformly in 


apparatuses. Tables could hav 
some of the experiments. The serious student of psychology will have to acquire 
the rationale underlying the different statistical techniques from out-side—this 


being out-of-scope for this Manual. One wishes that the price of the book were 


a bit more moderate. 


2. RECENT TRENDS IN PSYCHOLOGY, Edited by T. K. N. Menon, 
( Orient Longmans Limited, Calcutta, 1961, Pp. 270, Rs. 10-00 ) 


This book is prepared in commemoration of the Silver Jubilee of the 
Secondary School Training College and the Faculty of Education and Psychology 
of Baroda University, India. Two dozen learned papers by, eminent foreign and 
Indian psychologists are included in this book. There are four papers each on 
intelligerice testing, vocational & educational guidance and educational psychology 
and three papers on experimental psychology, two each on personality assessment 
and psychotherapy and mental hygience and one each on social and motivational 
problems and on the developement of farm-families in Japan. One paper is 


devoted to the contribution made by Indian psychologists during 1950-60. 


The topics included are of contemporary interest and definitely give an 


account of the recent trends in the different fields of psychology. To the Indian. 


reader of this book the papers of Professors S. K. Mitra, S. K. Dani, B. Dey, 
B. Krishnan, A. K. P. Sinha, D. Sinha and Udai Pareek will be of great interest 
as they all deal with the Indian problems. One, however, wishes that some more 


papers could have been included in this book to make it more representative of 


-the state of development of psychology in India. However, Professor Menon 
must be complimented warmly for his present efforts. This is indeed a good turn 
in the history of commemoration volumes ; that very useful type of literature 


sah been presented, 
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8. SILVER JUBILEE VOLUME, Vidya Bhawan (1931-1956) Edited by 
P. S. Naidu, ( Vidya Bhawan Society, Udaipur, 1960, Pp. 294, Rs. 6:00 D 

As the title clarifies this is in commemoration of the Silver Jubilee of 
Vidya Bhawan institution, This volume is divided into three parts. The first 
part deals with the story of Vidya Bhawan, its Future, its influence on society 
( social changes ), moral education imparted therein, activities of the Rural 
Institute and teachers’ education at Vidya Bhawan. Part II deals with: the 
problems of recent researches in education and allied fields. Papers on research 
problems in basic education, secondary school curriculum, advances in statistical 
methods, (psychometric methods, factor analytic methods) together with the 
evaluation of vocational guidance in India, growth of guidance movemegt in India, 
role ot play therapy, problems of the backward child, child guidance clinics are 
included in addition to papers on the concept of stress, reasoning and its 
educational implications, motives and motivation, the theory of psychological 
needs and the roots of prejudices, In the III part the contemporary scene in 
education has been surveyed by thought provoking papers on Indian philosophy of 
education, education in the age of science, Western philosophy and implicit 
educational values, university education, role of rural institutes in the professional 
training of rural leaders, new trend in English education, delinquency and 
democratic education. 

Thus, it incorporates a wide area of problems and provides important facts 
on some of the issues of education and psycholoyical developments in India in 
particular. Professor Naidu has done a good service to the Indian educationsits 
and psychologists by bringing out this book rich in facts on the many facets of 
educational and psychological issues. : 

Mohan C. Joshi 
Varanasi. Banaras Hindu University, 


Books received for Review : 
1. Agent of Industrial Development by R. P. Lynton. 
Published by : Small Industry Extension Training Institute, 
(SIET), Hydrabad (A. P.), xx + 242. 
9. Freudvada (in Hindi) by M. C. Joshi and M. M. Joshi. 
Published by : Sathi Publications, Mahatma Gandhi Marg, 
Sagar (M. P.), vi + 315, Price : Rs. 7:00. 
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HUMANITIES GROUP TEST GF GENERAL MENTAL ABILITY 


9 A VERBAL GROUP TEST OF INTELLIGENCE e 
in HINDI 


| Sponsored by the Ministry of Education, Govt. of India under research & d 
| schemes in Humanities and Constructed and Standardized by 


Mohan C, Joshi, M. A., A. M. ( Stanford ), Ph. D., 
Reader in Psychology 
BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY. 
It is spiral-omnibus, point-scale in re-uswable book-let form standardized 
on 12 to Adult level. Telgu and Marathi forms of 
this test are under preparation. 
For the Manual of Directions & Norms, Answer sheets, Scoring key, 


E Test book-lets or Specimen=set, write to : | 


| Rupa Psychological Corporation 
P. O. Box 27, VARANASI ( U. P. ) 
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